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SPEAKER AND SOCIETY: THE ROLE OF 
FREEDOM IN A DEMOCRATIC STATE 


THEODORE CLEVENGER, JR. 


N 1776, THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED States decided that they 
be self-governed. Since then a good portion of their time 
has been spent in defining just what was meant by that pronounce- 
ment. The ideals and general goals are clear enough, but less 
certain are the practical working devices through which these goals 
shall be realized. 

Each year brings before the United States Supreme Court vital 
questions of Constitutional law. A century and a half of such ques- 
tions has convinced the American people that the framers of that 
document laid out only the barest skeleton of government, leaving 
the filling out to be done at a later time as specific problems arose. 
But the problems in each instance were to be solved in accordance 
with the general principles laid down in the basic document. The 
development of the Government was to be the organic filling out 
of the skeleton with flesh, blood, nerve, and sinew. 

Communication is the blood stream and nervous system of 
democratic government. It has become a platitude that “ours is a 
government by talk,” but the specific assumptions of the Federal 
system that bear upon speech and other forms of communication 
need constant re-examination and reassertion if this is not to be- 
come an utterly bankrupt phrase. Especially in a day when inter- 
national tensions abroad tend to make Americans less tolerant of 
critics at home, the basic relationships of the speaker to the demo- 
cratic state are matters of primary concern. 

The theory of self-government is perhaps most ideally realized 
in the Mayflower Compact, a model “Social Compact’’: 


Mr. Clevenger (Ph.D., Florida State University, 1958) is Assistant Professor 
of Speech at the University of Wisconsin. 
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We whose names are underwritten... Do by these Presents 
solemnly and mutually, in the presence of God, and one another, 
Covenant and Combine ourselves together into a Civil Body Politick 
. . . Unto which we promised all due submission and obedience. 


Under this compact the citizen appears in a paradoxical dual role 
as both creator of the law and its subject: in a democratic state the 
citizen is both ruler and ruled. 

By general consensus the United States Government is held to 
represent such a compact. Evidences of this appear in both the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution, which are the 
bases of law and the headwaters of our society. The Declaration 
states that “We mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our For- 
tunes, and our sacred Honor.” The Preamble to the Constitution an- 
nounces that “We, the People of the United States . . . do ordain and 
establish this Constitution of the United States of America.” From 
these and many other such evidences derives the postulate: “. . . it 
is agreed, and with every passing moment it is reagreed, that the 
people of the United States shall be self-governed.”4 

This postulate involves certain fundamental assumptions which, 
if satisfied, render democratic self-government the best possible form 
of rule; but which, if unsatisfied, make all of the pariphernalia of 
parliaments, courts, and the like a monstrous formula for failure. 
It is in the satisfaction of these fundamental assumptions that the 
speaker performs his unique and indispensable function in a demo- 
cratic state. 

One of the most important of these assumptions is that the 
people shall be free to hear anything whatsoever that may help 
them to decide questions of the general welfare. This is an assump- 
tion that will bear closer scrutiny. 

When we place confidence in ourselves as our own lawniakers, 
we assume that we will be able to make the wisest decisions in every 
case and that we will adopt the wisest possible methods for carrying 
them out. To admit that we are unable to do so when in complete 
possession of the relevant information and the contending view- 
points is to admit our unfitness to govern ourselves and to argue 
strongly for the rule of the ignorant masses by the enlightened few. 
But certainly we will be unable to make the most reasonable deci- 


7Alexander Meiklejohn, Free Speech and Its Relation to Self-Government 
(New York, 1948), p. 19. 
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sions if we are in possession of only part of the facts or if we are 
prevented for any reason from hearing any point of view. 

It was primarily for this reason that the architects of the Con- 
stitution erected the Constitutional buttress for free speech in the 
First Amendment. Freedom of speech is a basic ingredient of demo- 
cratic society not because individuals have any inherent right to 
utter what they please, but because society has a right—nay, a 
vital need—to hear what the speaker has to say. “It is . . . mutila- 
tion of the thinking process of the community against which the 
First Amendment to the Constitution is directed.”? 

Opponents of this view argue that some ideas should not be 
heard, because they are unwise, un-American, unsafe, or have no 
value to society. Others contend that the dangers to society created 
by certain utterances demand that they be suppressed. Those who 
believe in free speech answer the first charge by saying that in a 
self-governing society it is the people themselves who decide what 
ideas are wise, safe, American, and valuable. Answers to the sec- 
ond charge are predicated on the belief that repression will create 
greater danger than propaganda. A famous English liberal summed 
up his point of view on the matter as it stood in the Eighteenth 
Century in the following terms: 


We have seen and heard of revolution in other states. Were they 
owing to the freedom of popular opinions? Were they owing to the 
facility of popular meetings? No, sir, they were owing to the reverse 
of these; and therefore, I say, if we wish to avoid the danger of such 
revolutions, we should put ourselves in a state as different from them 
as possible.5 


A more recent authority says, “Free discussion will expose the lies 
and fallacies of propaganda, while in a country where opinion is 
suppressed propaganda finds subterranean channels where it can- 
not be attacked by its opponents.”6 

Considerable controversy centers around the question of whether 
the public is capable of choosing wise policies, even when in posses- 
sion of all information and arguments. Many classical philosophers 


*Ibid., p. 26. 


‘Chaplinsky vs. New Hampshire, 315 U. S. 568 (1942). 

‘Charles James Fox, “On Freedom,” in The World’s Great Speeches, ed. 
Lewis Copeland (Garden City, N. Y., 1942), p. 172. 

*Zechariah Chaffee, Jr., Free Speech in the United States (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1942), p. 155. 
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held that they could. John Milton pronounced a resounding declara~ 
tion of faith in liberty: “Let truth and falsehood grapple: who ever 
knew truth put to the worst in a fair battle?”” On the other hand, 
John Stuart Mill felt it a fallacy that truth must inevitably win 
out; he believed that “when force is thrown into the contest, it 
becomes a matter of chance whether it be cast on the side of truth 
or falsehood.” 

Modern scientists are also in doubt about the proposition. 
Recent investigators have concluded that personal conviction can 
distort the reasoning process,® that prejudice frequently precludes 
persuasion,!° and that people do not employ reasonableness as the 
basis for the acceptance or rejection of arguments.11 After a review 
of several scientific investigations of society’s alleged susceptibility 
to reasoned counter-argument, one author concluded, “The findings 
of social pathology do not support this assumption.”2* Yet, some 
of the findings in group dynamics seem to support the view that 
truth tends to win over falsehood, at least in the small-group situa- 
tion.18 

Whether or not it comports with scientific truth, the dictum of 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes represents the assumption of democ- 
racy that gives rise to freedom of speech. “The best test of truth 
is the ability of the idea to get itself accepted in the competition 
of the market.”14 This means that every idea and opinion relevant 
to the common good should have its day in court, for “The only 
tribunal which can pass properly on the menace of ideas is time.”15 

If we note that the need for protection of free speech arises main- 
ly from a social need rather than from an individual one, it follows 


"John Milton, Areopagitica (New York, 1951), p. 50. 

®John Stuart Mill, On Liberty (London, 1903), pp. 29-48. 

*Alexander P. Stakalski, “Distortion of Syllogistic Reasoning ade by 
Personal Conviction,” Journal of Social Psychology, XX (1944), 39. 

*°*Paul C. Wharton, “How Prejudiced People Respond to Anti-Prejudice 
Propaganda,” J. Soc. Psychol., XXIII (1947), 15. 

“T. E. Coffin, “Some Conditions of Suggestion and Suggestibility,’ Psy- 
chological Monographs, LIII (1941), 125. 

1%6Clear and Present Danger Re-examined,” Columbia Law Review, LI 
(1951), 98. 

Robert L. Thorndike, “Effect of Group Discussion on Correctness of 
Group Decision When the Factor of Majority Influence is Allowed For,” J. 
Soc. Psychol., IX (1938), 343. 

“Abrams vs. U. S., 250 U. S. 616 (1919). 

Chaffee, p. 139. 
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that considerations regarding the speaker per se are not appropriate 
to deciding whether a given type of utterance shall be suppressed. 
Truth is truth, regardless of its source or manner of delivery. Ac- 
cording to this view, even the expressions of bad men must be 
judged on their merits; it is conceivable that we might learn some- 
thing from the speeches and writings of Communists.16 In fact, we 
do not even need to examine the speaker’s motive for saying what 
he says, insofar as the criminality or innocence of his statements is 
concerned.17 This is a matter of assessment by the audience, not 
the courts. 

This is all very well and good, declares the cynic, so long as the 
nature of the utterance is academic and harmless. After all, ideas 
are not harmful of themselves. It is only when the speaker proposes 
that his audience take action toward an objectionable goal that he 
should be made answerable in the courts. Such a view cuts at the 
very tap-root of the social compact, for the free speech provision 
was intended primarily to protect the man who plans action for 
the common good and incites his fellow citizens to join him.1§ 
Democracy does not specifically provide for the intellectual aristo- 
crat who toys with ideas for his own amusement, although it does 
not specifically prevent him from doing so; it is most vitally con- 
cerned with the individual who seeks and formulates and plans for 
the corporate welfare. 

Very well, some will say, but at least we may require that the 
speaker exercise reasonable temperance in his criticism of existing 
institutions. Not so. Opposing views are needed most when an issue 
is pressing or a wrong is grievous. At the same time opponents tend 
most strongly to be heated and intemperate. Advocates of perfectly 
free speech contend that the necessity for hearing the opposing 
views counterbalances any public inconvenience arising from intem- 
perate discourse.19 

The strongest constitutional argument for unrestricted free 
speech concerning public issues rests upon a comparison of the First 
with the Fifth Amendment. The Fifth Amendment states that no 
citizen may be deprived of liberty except by due process of law.2° 


**C, J. Anticau, “Judicial Delimitation of the First Amendment Freedoms,” 
Marquette Law Review, XXXIV (1950), 57. 

“Chaffee, p. 170. 

Abrams vs. U. S. 

Chaffee, p. 180. 

°The Constitution of the United States, Amendment I. 
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This means that one possesses a class of liberties under the Fifth 
Amendment which may be abridged when the “due process” clause 
is satisfied. There is no such “due process” clause in the First 
Amendment. Therefore, some distinction must have been intended 
between the Fifth Amendment Liberties and the First Amendment 
Freedoms.21 Advocates of free speech therefore conclude that the 
First Amendment defines a class of freedom which may not be 
abridged, and that the Fifth Amendment defines a class of liberties 
which may be abridged by due process of law. 

It was pointed out in the beginning that under the social com- 
pact of a democratic state the citizen is in the paradoxical position 
of being a maker of the law and its subject at the same time. This 
distinction between First and Fifth Amendments draws a clean line 
of moral and legal demarcation between the positions of a Eugene 
Debs arguing in Canton, Ohio, for the institution of a socialist state, 
and a Pegler maligning the character of a fellow citizen in a national 
newspaper syndicate. 

As ruler, the citizen is permitted to say what he chooses; so long 
as he is discussing public policy his speech may not be punishea. As 
one who is ruled, he is subject to the law governing speech; when 
he is not discussing public policy issues he is liable for slander, libel, 
and other harmful utterances. The First Amendment was designed 
to protect the speaker discussing public policy questions and was 
designed to give absolute immunity. The Fifth Amendment was 
designed to protect the speaker engaged in speech for private ends 
and gives limited immunity only.22 

This is one view of the role of the speaker in a democratic 
society; a view that has received the thoughtful support of many 
generations of political philosophers from Mill to Meiklejohn; a 
view that is basically sound because it derives by the incontestible 
logic of necessity from the basic presuppositions of the social con- 
tract of a free people. Indeed, it is the only view that is entirely 
consistent with that contract, because it is the only view that rec- 
ognizes that a society cannot long remain free while its sources of 
ideas are in chains. 

But those who follow the day-to-day activities of our courts, 
legislatures, and executive officials will recognize in all of this a 
trace of idealism. They will point out that sometimes a Debs is 
jailed because his utterances are those of a man judged dangerous 


Meiklejohn, pp. 39-41. 
*Ibid., pp. 1-28. 
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to society, that a Rose Pastor Stokes is incarcerated because her 
motives are not in sympathy with a public policy, and that the man 
who advocates to his fellow citizens an unpopular course of action, 
especially in a time of national crisis, is setting one foot inside the 
penitentiary gates. Some of them will even say that this is good, 
though more will say that it is neither bad nor good, simply neces- 
sary. 

Such views are an instructive anachronism in a democratic 
society. They illustrate that even Americans are not yet at home 
in the rarified air of the kind of democracy that allows even a radi- 
cal minority of one its due chance to speak and so, perhaps one 
day, become a majority in its own right. They demonstrate that 
man is exceedingly hard to sell on freedom for the other fellow 
unless the other fellow happens to agree with him. Perhaps Walter 
Lippmann was more right than wrong when he wrote: 


Liberty is to be permitted where differences are of no great mo- 
ment. It is this definition which has generally guided practice. In 
times when men feel themselves secure, heresy is cultivated as the 
spice of life. During a war liberty disappears as the community feels 
itself menaced. In other words, when men are not afraid, they are 
not afraid of ideas. When they are much afraid, they are airaid of 
anything that seems, or can be made to appear, seditious.23 
In general, Lippmann’s thesis proves out in the crucible of ex- 

perience, for during almost every period of national emergency the 
United States has hedged its democracy with authoritarian restric- 
tions of varying stringency. But there are evidences that, in the 
long haul, we are becoming less bigoted, more tolerant, more truly 
democratic.24 Teachers of speech can help to hasten that process— 
but that is another matter. 

Perhaps it is too much to hope that we shall ever reach the 
point where our faith in freedom shall measure the full extent of 
democracy’s basic assumptions. But, as a limiting concept at least, 
unrestricted freedom of speech where public issues are concerned is 
as much a part of the American system as representative govern- 
ment itself. It is also the barometer of national political maturity. 
For, by the extent to which we deviate from this standard during 
a given period in our national life may we measure the extent of 
our faith in the ability of men to govern themselves. 

*®Walter Lippmann, Liberty and the News (New York, 1920), p. 29. 

**Theodore Clevenger, Jr., “Concepts of Limitations of Freedom of Speech 


{n the United States in Times of National Emergency,” Unpublished M. A. 
Thesis (Baylor University, 1952). 
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AESTHETIC APOSTLE: THE SOUTHERN 
LECTURE TOUR OF OSCAR WILDE 


OweEN M. PETERSON 


URING THE SUMMER OF 1882, the South was treated to one 

of its most peculiar displays of public speaking. The occasion 
was the appearance of Oscar Wilde in a series of eighteen lectures. 
The lectures, under the management of Peter Tracy of Memphis, 
followed a widely-publicized cross-country tour, in which Wilde 
had spoken in every major Northern city, including several cities 
in Canada. After a week’s rest in Boston, the poet headed south. 
Wilde delivered his first lecture in Memphis on June 12 and the 
last in Richmond exactly one month later. Between these appear- 
ances, he spoke to audiences in Vicksburg, New Orleans (twice), 
Galveston, San Antonio, Houston, Mobile, Montgomery, Columbus, 
Macon, Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta, Charleston, Wilmington (North 
Carolina), and Norfolk. His subject, except for the second lecture 
in New Orleans, was “Decorative Art.” 

It is difficult to reconstruct the motives which inspired the tour. 
Although he had achieved some recognition for his poetry, criticism, 
and essays in England, Wilde was still very young—twenty-seven 
years old and only three years out of Oxford—and almost wholly 
unknown in the United States at the time of his arrival. Since 
D’Oyly Carte’s American bureau was responsible for the lecture in- 
vitation, it was rumored that Wilde’s appearances were made to 
publicize the new Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, Patience, a satire 
of Wilde and other self-styled English aesthetes. This motive seems 
improbable, however, since Patience already had been successfully 
launched in most of the leading cities of the United States; more 
likely, following the success of the operetta, the managers thought 
the American populace would be interested in seeing and hearing 
the subject of the satire. Wilde, it would seem, undertook the lec- 
tures primarily for monetary reasons.1 

Whatever the reason for the invitation, from a financial point 
of view the inspiration seems to have been a happy one, for wher- 


Mr. Peterson (Ph.D., State University of Iowa, 1952) is Associate Professor 
of Speech at Louisiana State University. He has recently completed a three- 
year term as Executive Secretary of the Speech Association of America. 

*Boris Brasol, Oscar Wilde (New York, 1938), p. 92. 
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ever he went Wilde aroused excitement. Part of the public’s interest 
undoubtedly stemmed from the widespread advance publicity. Ac- 
cording to the Atlanta Constitution, “No man ever came here who 
had been so well advertised in advance.”2 From the day of his 
arrival in the United States, when the Englishman astonished cus- 
toms officials by announcing, “I have nothing to declare except my 
genius,” the newspapers had avidly reported Wilde’s statements and 
activities as he traversed the country. His praise of the beauty of 
the sunflower and the lily, his outspoken criticism of American ap- 
parel and mores, and his association with society’s great and near- 
great made good copy. Also of interest—and with good reason— 
was the visitor’s dress. Projecting his ideas on art and aesthetics 
into the realm of clothing, Wilde’s bizarre costumes were an unend- 
ing source of journalistic glee. Sketches of him had appeared in 
most of the leading Southern newspapers before his arrival. As a 
good showman, Wilde reserved his most elegant apparel for his lec- 
ture appearances. 

By the time he reached the South, Wilde was a well-known 
celebrity and curio and had even been made the subject of a popular 
song. As a result of this publicity, someone decorated with sun- 
flowers the engine drawing Wilde’s train into Galveston, the ladies 
of San Antonio wore sunflower corsages, and conductors in Mobile 
adorned the mules pulling the streetcars with the “aesthetic bloom.” 
The San Antonio Express reported that when Wilde stepped from 
his train in Galveston, there was a rush to see him and a cheer; at 
Vicksburg his dress was said to have been “the recipient of some 
attention and several gazes from our citizens.”’> 

In spite of the fanfare, Wilde’s audiences were composed mainly 
of the culturally and socially prominent residents of the communities 
he visited. The newspapers almost always noted this element in 
the audience, usually referring to them as select, refined, and fash- 
ionable.6 The Richmond Whig described his listeners as “our best 


*Atlanta Constitution, as quoted in the Charleston News and Courier, July 
8, 1882. 

*The words of the song ran, “Oscar dear, Oscar dear,/ How utterly, 
fluttery utter you are;/ Oscar dear, Oscar dear,/ I think you are awfully wild, 
ta-ta.” Charleston News and Courier, July 8, 1882. 

*New Orleans Times-Democrat, June 20; San Antonio Express, June 20; 
Mobile Register, June 29, 1882. 

®New Orleans Times-Democrat, June 20; Vicksburg Herald, June 15, 1882. 

*Montgomery Advertiser and Mail, June 30; Memphis Appeal, June 13; 
Richmond Dispatch, July 11; Mobile Register, June 28; Savannah News, 
July 6; Charleston News and Courier, July 8, 1882. 
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citizens of both sexes and a residuum of small potatoes of the male 
sex always found present on such rare occasions”; the Memphis 
Avalanche referred to the auditors as “la-de-da society.”?7 The 
lectures, probably because they dealt with the subject of home 
decoration, proved especially interesting to women. In addition, 
many persons undoubtedly were drawn to the lectures simply out 
of curiosity. The Memphis Appeal, prior to Wilde’s lecture, pointed 
out that, “In spite of all the talk about the apostle of the new 
school, people know very little of him. What he does, and what sort 
of man he is, are the questions that have made him a success.”’® 
In light of the extravagant advance publicity received by Wilde, it 
is not surprising that many curious listeners went to the lectures 
predisposed to ridicule him.® Nevertheless, his audiences generally 
were attentive. Only in Texas, where at Galveston Wilde was 
bothered by hecklers and at Houston “some party was permitted 
to annoy the lecturer by ringing the large gong in the saloon below 
and several parties had to be put out of the gallery for misbehavior,” 
was the lecturer interrupted.1° 

It would appear, from newspaper reports, that Wilde usually 
drew large, although seldom capacity, audiences.11 His largest 
audiences were in Mobile and New Orleans. The circumstances 
surrounding the New Orleans appearances are especially interesting. 
New Orleans, with over two hundred thousand inhabitants and the 
only large city on Wilde’s Southern tour, was the only place where 
the lecturer spoke more than once. The first lecture, delivered on 
June 16 at the Grand Opera House, attracted between six and 
seven hundred listeners, which was not considered a large crowd 
for that city. The lecture was badly panned by the press. Wilde 
then embarked on his tour of the Texas cities, returning to New 
Orleans on June 26 to deliver his second lecture at the Spanish 
Fort, several miles from the heart of the city. At this time “a 
throng unprecedented in size,” estimated at around two thousand 
greeted the lecturer. The concert hall at the Fort was unable to ac- 


"Richmond Whig, July 12; Memphis Avalanche, June 11, 1882. 

*Memphis Appeal, June 7, 14; Vicksburg Herald, June 13; Galveston News, 
June 20; Mobile Register, June 29; Savannah News, July 6; Norfolk Public 
Ledger, July 10; Norfolk Landmark, July 9, 1882. 

*San Antonio Express, June 22; Mobile Register, June 30, 1882. 

Galveston News, June 20; Houston Post, June 24, 1882. 

“Only the Houston, Norfolk, and Wilmington audiences were reported to 
be small. 
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commodate all of the listeners and many were forced to stand dur- 
ing the lecture.12 It is difficult to account for this sudden increase 
in interest. Perhaps ten days of word-of-mouth advertising and the 
reputation of the Fort as a place of amusement were more respon- 
sible than Wilde’s ability as a lecturer. 

In addition to the hostility of many of his listeners, the circum- 
stances under which the lectures were given often were not con- 
ducive to a receptive hearing. The speeches were delivered in opera 
houses, theaters, and lecture halls which, except for the New Orleans 
sites, were typical of entertainment centers to be found in most 
small Southern cities at that time. Because Wilde spoke softly and 
somewhat indistinctly, in several instances the audience became 
keenly aware of the acoustical inadequacies of the structures. Al- 
though in a few places effort had been made to create a drawing 
room setting, with tables, chairs, and sofas arranged on stage,1% 
as a rule the platforms seemed barren, relieved only by a table with 
water pitcher and glass. A further distraction was the temperature, 
described as “scorching” and “soulfully sweltering.” One listener 
observed that if the lecturer “never uses his cambric handkerchief 
with more vigor, he has untold agonies to anticipate in a Southern 
summer tour and . . . is sacrificing utility to beauty in a monstrous- 
ly uncomfortable way.”14 

The price of lecture tickets also caused some discontent. Al- 
though the admissions never sold for more than a dollar—except 
in Memphis where choice seats were auctioned off for an amount 
above the regular cost for such entertainment—several newspapers 
complained.15 Still another irritant resulted from the failure of 
some patrons to notice that the lecture had been scheduled for an 
hour later than the usual time for such events in the South. Con- 
sequently many arrived early and sat impatiently in the heat for 
three-quarters to a hour. Even then Wilde frequently was late, 
further exasperating the audience.16 


*New Orleans Times-Democrat, June 17, 27; Mobile Register, June 28; 
Montgomery Advertiser and Mail, June 29, 1882. 

*Memphis Appeal, June 13; San Antonio Express, June 22; Richmond 
Dispatch, July 12, 1882. 

“Vicksburg Herald, June 15; New Orleans Times-Democrat, June 17; 
Memphis Appeal, June 14, 1882. 

**“Memphis Appeal, June 7, 14; Norfolk Public Ledger, July 10; Vicksburg 
Herald, June 13, 15, 1882. 

**Memphis Appeal, June 13; Memphis Avalanche, June 13; New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, June 17, Richmond Whig, July 12, 1882. 
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When he arrived, Wilde walked onto the platform unannounced, 
strode quickly to the center of the stage, and, without introductory 
remarks or a pause to allow his auditors to acknowledge his pres- 
ence, entered at once upon the heart of the lecture. Considering the 
uniqueness of his dress, his abruptness was a grievous error. For 
here was a sight to remember! Before them stood a tall, ugly, 
young man with coarse dark hair, parted in the middle and hanging 
to his shoulders. He dressed in a Louis XV suit of black velvet 
coat and knee breeches; ruffled lace collar, shirt bosom, and cuffs; 
black silk hose; and black patent leather pumps with silver buckles. 
He wore a fob chain, carried gloves, and in one hand held a lace 
handkerchief with which, “ever and anon, he smote his eloquent 
lips.”17 Surely many must have missed a portion of Wilde’s talk 
before they recovered from the wonder of his appearance. 

The reaction to this dazzling splendor generally was unfavor- 
able. The newspapers, especially, deplored the speaker’s appear- 
ance, commenting: ‘His facial integuments are broad and long, and 
of the style known in rural Virginia as the horse-head pattern”; 
“his costume was extremely extreme, at least to Memphis eyes”; 
and “as a specimen of decorative art, Mr. Wilde, per se, it must be 
said is a failure.”18 One reporter speculated whether Wilde’s hair 
was “a property wig from the theatre stock”; another wondered 
“if that delicately dainty touch to an obtrusive lock of hair over 
his left ear has been acquired by careful and continuous practice, 
or is a spontaneous and involuntary outcome of aestheticism.”!9 
It would seem that the lecturer’s costume, while effective in attract- 
ing audiences, diminished respect for both the speaker and his re- 
marks and exposed Wilde to ridicule. 

Wilde’s manner of delivery did nothing to relieve the audience’s 
distaste caused by his bizarre appearance.2° His speech was monot- 


*™Memphis Avalanche, June 13, 1882. Wilde wore this costume for all of 
his lecture appearances in the South. 

*8Richmond Dispatch, July 12; Memphis Appeal, June 13; New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, June 17, 1882. 

**Richmond Dispatch, July 12; Memphis Appeal, June 14, 1882. 

2°For some reason Wilde’s biographers seem determined to perpetuate the 
misconception that the poet was an effective elocutionist: Boris Brasol refers 
to Wilde’s “wonderful gift as a public speaker,” commenting, “even the more 
fastidious were captivated by his masterful delivery.” pp. 93, 102; Frank 
Harris, Oscar Wilde, His Life and Confessions (New York, 1916), says, “Even 
the dullest had to admit that his elocution was excellent.” p. 76. Wilde him- 
self wrote, in a letter to Norman Forbes-Robertson, March 12, 1882, “I have 
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onous and, because of his English accent, difficult to understand. 
His movements on the platform further detracted from his effec- 
tiveness, for he stood in an awkward posture, moved in ungainly 
manner, and fumbled nervously with his gloves, handkerchief, and 
watch fob. An incurable poseur, Wilde also affected a variety of 
studied graces and stances, much to the annoyance of many lis- 
teners. The New Orleans Times-Democrat summed up his delivery: 


As a lecturer he lacks all the essential qualifications. His diction is 
bad, his manner common and awkward, his enunciation so imperfect 
that the endeavor to understand him is a perpetual and even painful 
strain not always rewarded with success. He speaks with an undis- 
tinctness suggestive of an unswallowed portion of mush, or the need 
of a new set of teeth. His delivery is monotonous and uninteresting 
as the meaningless, dull sound of tepid water running through a 
faucet. He recites the lecture like a schoolboy who has learned his 
lesson by heart and knows that he must get through with it in a 
specified time.21 


Not all of the reporters were so merciless in their evaluation of 
Wilde’s delivery; most of them felt constrained to admonish the 
lecturer on his manner of presentation and to offer suggestions for 
improvement.22 The saving grace in Wilde’s delivery was his ob- 
vious earnestness. Whatever the reporters might have thought of 
his ideas and his speaking skill they were generally convinced that 
Wilde deeply believed in what he said.23 

In content, Wilde’s speeches fared somewhat better.24 Although 
he was totally lacking in the wit and brilliance which later charac- 
terized his plays, he clearly presented his ideas and, at times, 
couched his remarks in attractive language. He organized his lec- 
tures in a topical pattern, taking up various deficiencies in American 
design and decoration and offering remedies for each. The five 


greatly improved in speaking and in gesture. I am really quite eloquent at 
times.” Brasol, p. 106. 

*1New Orleans Times-Democrat, June 17, 1882. 

**Memphis Avalanche, June 13; Memphis Appeal, June 14; Galveston 
News, June 20; San Antonio Express, June 22; Houston Post, June 24; 
Montgomery Advertiser and Mail, June 30; Savannah News, July 6, Norfolk 
Landmark, July 11; Richmond Dispatch, July 12, 1882. 

*8San Antonio Express, June 22; Wilmington (N. C.) Star, July 9, 1882. 

*For text of the lecture see The Writings of Oscar Wilde, Robert Ross, 
ed., (New York, 1925), v. 11, “House Decoration,” pp. 51-64. Except for the 
first two paragraphs, this text agrees with the report of the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, June 17, 1882, a stenographic account of most of the lecture. 
Newspaper summaries indicate that Wilde did not vary the lecture sub- 
stantially throughout his tour of the South. 
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items which Wilde cited as most in need of artistic improvement 
were American furniture, houses, jewelry, men’s clothing, and 
household objects. Among the remedies he suggested were a closer 
relationship between the artist and the craftsman, the establishment 
of an American school of design, the ornamentation of homes with 
woodcarvings, greater use of cool colors, and direct negotiations be- 
tween buyers and workmen. In concluding his talk, Wilde urged 
the members of the audience to surround their children with fair 
and beautiful things in order that they would grow to love art and 
beauty. The speech was weak in organization because he opened 
without introductory remarks, ended abruptly, and frequently failed 
to incorporate the transitional phrases and sentences necessary to 
achieve unity and continuity. One reviewer pointed out, “There 
seemed to be a lack of method and arrangement in the lecture that 
marred its unity.25 A biographer later commented, “One is fain 
to confess today that these lectures, make very poor reading. There 
is not a new thought in them; not even a memorable expression; 
they are nothing but student work.”26 This judgment summarizes 
the speeches well. 

Although he bluntly told his listeners of his displeasure with 
the lack of beauty in American homes, furniture, and dress, Wilde 
seems to have possessed some skill in audience adaptation. In al- 
most every lecture, he found occasion to compliment his listeners, 
praising the scenery, flowers, climate, cities, and, especially, the 
beauty of the women of the South. Also highly gratifying must have 
been his recognition of the courtliness and leisure of Southern 
living as he contrasted it to life in the North. The South, he fur- 
ther claimed, because of its many advantages should be the home 
of art, music, and beauty.27 This flattery, of course, was frequently 
greeted by outbursts of applause. When later queried whether he 
had described a certain Alabama lady as the most beautiful woman 
in America, Wilde is reported to have replied, “That is a remark, 
my dear fellow, that I have made of some lady in every city of 


**Wilmington (N.C.) Star, July 9, 1882. 

*°Frank Harris, Oscar Wilde, His Life and Confessions (New York, 1916), 
v. 1, p. 76. 

"Memphis Avalanche, June 13; Vicksburg Herald, June 15; New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, June 17, 30; Montgomery Advertiser and Mail, June 29; 
Atlanta Constitution, July 5; Savannah News, July 6, Charleston News and 
Courier, September 8; Richmond Dispatch, July 12, 1882. 
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this country.”28 Nevertheless, the speaker’s compliments undoubt- 
edly did much to mitigate the ill will created by his patronizing 
attitude of “we of England would have you of America make all 
things beautiful in your homes,” of which one listener complained.?® 

If we are to accept the newspaper accounts, reactions to Wilde’s 
lectures were divided. About half of the reporters covering the talks 
proclaimed them failures; the remainder voiced approval, even 
though it was usually qualified and mild. In Galveston and San 
Antonio many listeners left disgusted before the completion of the 
lecture. The New Orleans Times-Democrat editorialized, “Nine- 
tenths of the people who went to see and hear Mr. Wilde last eve- 
ning were dissatisfied with what they saw, and did not hear one- 
half of what was said,’ and the Memphis and Richmond papers 
pronounced the lectures failures.31 The greatest tribute to Wilde 
came from a reporter of the Savannah News, who concluded, “Taken 
altogether, the lecture was very enjoyable, and we are sure the 
intelligent audience appreciated it and were well pleased.”32 
The lecturer also received favorable notices in Vicksburg, Houston, 
Montgomery, Mobile, and Wilmington.?3 

Perhaps an important factor accounting for Wilde’s mild suc- 
cesses at several of the cities in which he spoke was his earnestness. 
This characteristic frequently was noted in reports of the speeches, 
even by some of the speaker’s most unsparing critics. Members of 
his audiences who expected to be entertained by a witless clown 
undoubtedly were disappointed by the lecturer’s seriousness. The 
San Antonio Express, although unimpressed by the lecture, pointed 
out, “We can recall nothing to ridicule, even though we were so 
disposed.”34 A more detailed discussion of this attitude appeared 
in the Mobile Register: 


**Hesketh Pearson, Oscar Wilde, His Life and Wit (New York, 1946), p. 67. 

*°Memphis Appeal, July 14, 1882. 

*°New Orleans Times-Democrat, June 20; San Antonio Express, June 22, 
1882. 

**New Orleans Times-Democrat, June 17; Memphis Appeal, June 14; Rich- 
mond Dispatch, July 12, 1882. 

*8Savannah News, July 6, 1882. 

“Vicksburg Herald, June 15; Houston Post, June 24; Mobile Register, June 
30; Montgomery Advertiser and Mail, June 30; Wilmington (N. C.) Star, 
July 9, 1882. 

*4San Antonio Express, June 22, 1882. 
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We heard a very cultivated gentleman say on the day before Mr. 
Wilde’s lecture that he intended to go to hear him, but that he did 
not intend to change his opinion of him. A brief conversation with 
the gentleman referred to disclosed the fact that he had formed his 
opinion without any particular facts to go upon, and that he did 
not intend to change it by the light of anything that he might see or 
hear. We suppose that at least nine-tenths of Mr. Wilde’s audience 
went down to hear him with just such resolves, and very many of 
them returned, no doubt, with their prejudices unshaken. We confess 
to have gone to Frascati with decided prejudice against Mr. Wilde, 
but candor compels us to admit that such prejudice was unfounded. 
We expected to hear an extravaganza pronounced by a buffoon, but 
instead we heard a very chaste and finished lecture from quite a 
cultivated gentleman.35 


The reviewer for the Wilmington Star reported similarly: 


Whatever may be said of the absurdities and exaggerations of the 
aesthetic school that the speaker advocated, his apparent faith and 
great earnestness could not help but impress the hearer and cause him 
to feel less of ridicule if not more of respect.36 


Although Wilde could not be termed an eloquent speaker, he demon- 
strated ability by turning his audience’s predisposition for ridicule 
to something verging on respect. 

The Wilde lectures provide the student of public address with 
a speech situation in which almost every element was aligned against 
success. The opera house settings, with their gaunt, barren stages 
and poor acoustics, were better suited to programs of vaudeville 
than to lectures on art. Already predisposed against the lecturer by 
the garish advance publicity, the listeners were further antagonized 
by the sweltering heat, the late starting time of the lectures, and 
the difficulty of hearing what was said. The speaker, with his 
bizarre dress, ungainly movement, and uninteresting delivery, was 
a distraction and a disappointment. The speeches themselves were 
plain and rambling, unrelieved by any hint of wit or eloquence. In 
view of these factors, it is not surprising that the lectures produced 
little action or enthusiasm. What is surprising is the strength of 
Wilde’s ethical appeal. The speaker’s only discernable virtue was 
his earnestness. Through it Wilde apparently was able to relieve 
much of the hostility toward him and even win a grudging praise 
from many of his listeners. 


*"Mobile Register, June 30, 1882. 
*°Wilmington (N. C.) Star, July 9, 1882. 
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TOM JONES WITH FRENCH WORDS AND MUSIC 
Myron TAuUBE 


NE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT changes the American theatre 

has undergone in the last dozen or so years has been the 
meteoric development of the musical in all its varieties. Whether 
because of economic pressures, shifts in public taste, or lack of 
serious dramatic talents—whatever the reason, for the last decade 
or so, not the play but the musical has been the thing with which 
to catch the public’s fancy. The current success of My Fair Lady, 
the musical version of Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion, however, has 
raised once again the question of the adaptor’s obligation to the 
text or spirit of the original. For example, those who know the 
original reject the spirit and happy ending of the musical version 
as being completely antithetical to Shaw’s explicit statements in 
his epilogue. On the other hand, non-purists accept the delight- 
ful Shavian wit (most of which is retained), the excellent stage 
settings, the music, the pageantry—in effect, the totality of the 
experience—without worrying about the spirit and tone of the 
original. 

Just as the transformation of Pygmalion into a musical rather 
than its revival as a play pinpoints one of the conditions in the 
theatre today, so does the transformation of Tom Jones into a 
“musical comedy” reveal the condition of the French stage during 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. In England, the drama 
had declined because of a double-pronged attack by a new art 
from off stage—the novel, and by preémption of the stage by other 
than dramatic forms: Italian opera, pantomime, burlesque, ballad 
opera, farce, and spectacle. The only “sparks of brilliance” were 
found in “the comic operas and the operatic farces, where, amidst 
a welter of mediocre work, we may discern a few elements of great- 
ness.”1 The success of the new musical forms was phenomenal: 
Love in a Village was played forty times in its first season;? The 


Mr. Taube (Ph.D., New York University, 1959) is a Lecturer in English 
at the Staten Island Community College. 

*Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama 1750-1800 
(Cambridge, 1927), p. 197. 

*James J. Lynch, Box, Pit and Gallery: Stage and Society in Johnson’s 
England (Berkeley, 1953), p. 29. 
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Padlock ran fifty-three nights in 1768.3 Mrs. Cibber complained 
that the town had “been mostly amused with comic operas, con- 
sisting of very indifferent poetry put to old tunes, without charac- 
ter and scarcely any sentiment.”* Horace Walpole wrote to George 
Montagu, “There is a total extinction of all taste: our authors are 
vulgar, gross, illiberal: the theatre swarms with wretched transla- 
tions, and ballad operas, and we have nothing new but improving 
abuse.”5 While in Paris, he wrote to Lady Mary Coke, “Your 
operas, I am told, are woful [sic].”® But woeful or not, they were 
successful, and succeeded in driving much of the drama from the 
stage. In the struggle between Covent Garden and Drury Lane, the 
showmanship of John Beard won out over the acting-managing of 
Garrick: “the musical pieces at Covent Garden, such as The Beg- 
gar’s Opera and Love in a Village, proved so attractive that the 
nightly takings at Drury Lane fell to £30, £15, and even £5 a 
night.”? By 1770, “Garrick had learned that to oppose the musical 
fashion was to court failure.” 

In France, the condition of the stage was just as bad. On the 
one hand there existed a classicism that made obeisance to a great 
literary past and to a dying aristocratic present; on the other was 
the development of new theatrical forms for the growing middle 
class audience. If the English stage in the early eighteenth century 
was the “unconscious compromise between the restraint of French 
theory and the inherited freedom of English dramatic practice,”® 
the French stage often represented a complete surrender to theory. 
Possibly no dramatist better represents this surrender than Voltaire, 
in whose tragedies one sees Racinien theory without Racinien genius 
and sensitivity. 

With the rise of the middle class audience, however, came a 
restriction on the kind of fare presented in the theatres: 


Under Louis XIV, when comedies were written to please a select, 
aristocratic audience, the dramatist had a wider and freer field. Owing 


*Cambridge History of English Literature (New York, 1933), XI, 290. 

“Lynch, p. 240. 

‘Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1904), VII, 
324. 
*Ibid., VI, 383. 
"H. Barton Baker, History of the London Stage and its Famous Players 
1576-1903 (London, 1904), p. 76. 

*Lynch, p. 244. 
°Cambridge History of English Literature, X, 77. 
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to social changes under Louis XIV and his successor, no one class 
dared offend another by abetting a writer who exposed the vices of 
any particular profession. We have only to think of the subjects 
satirized by Moliére to realize that we are now dealing with an age 
whose influential classes were so imbued with respect for le science, 
so steeped in bourgeois sentiment and humanitarianism as to look 
askance at jokes on doctors, lawyers, blue-stockings, cuckolds, and 
parvenus. In Moliére’s day there were few heads in his audience 
which his caps might fit, and if they did, what did it matter? The 
contrary was now the case. It is in the eighteenth, not the nineteenth 
century, that we must seek the Victorian era of French literature.10 


Under the Sun King, literature was an accessory of royalty; with 
his death came a loss of prestige that led to the rise of the middle 
class theatre—le drame and la comédie larmoyante. An offspring of 
tragedy and comedy, with the middle class as its midwife, the 
comedie larmoyante (and its near relation, Je drame) provided the 
audience with the vicarious thrill of Restoration comedy, the diluted 
elements of tragedy, and the sermon of the sentimentalist. 

The new dramatic form provided the middle class audience with 
the setting for moralistic, didactic, prosy sermons which were bor- 
rowed from other genres. Through the terror and horror of illicit 
life, the audience found both an emotional catharsis and an exercise 
in crying: “Ils pleurent quand ils sont tristes; ils pleurent quand 
ils sont heureux; la violence des sanglots est pour eux le signe d’une 
bonté native.”11 Under the influence of Destouches, of La Chaussée, 
of Diderot and his dramomanes, the central interest of comedy, 
which formerly had lain in the exposition of character by means of 
well-chosen situations, now consisted of complicated adventures 
selected for their sensation and pathetic potential. In other words, 
what appealed to the middle class playgoer was not the dramatic or 
comic, but the romanesque. 

Meanwhile, there grew up, in apposition to the interest in the 
bizarre and romanesque, a cult of artificial rusticity. It is seen in 
Madame de Pompadour’s dream of emulating Aline in the Chevalier 
du Bouffler’s Aline Reine de Galconde by “dressing up in the cor- 
selet of Aline and keeping cows in a rustic farm at Trianon.”12 
It is seen in Marie Antoinette’s own model farm, where she milked 


»°Frederick C. Green, Minuet (New York, 1935), pp. 150-151. 

™“Francisque d’Armade, Le Théatre Francais des Origines @ nos jours 
(Paris, n. d.), p. 131. 

Nesta H. Webster, Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette Before the Revolution 
(New York, 1937), p. 223. 
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her pet cows into fine procelain bowls. It is seen in such now for- 


gotten operettas as Annette et Lubin, La Laitiére, Le Roi et le Fer-. 


mier. The aristocratic French society was eager to escape from the 
glitter and scent of its own wit, luxury, and sophistication. 

Part of this attempt to escape from itself led the French to seek 
inspiration from outside, from across the borders. The Racinien tra- 
dition had come to a dead end; the French looked elsewhere for an 
infusion of new blood into the old body. Voltaire complained to Mme. 
du Boccage, “Le génie francais est perdu; il veut devenir anglais, 
hollandais, et allemand. Nous sommes des singes qui avons renoncé 
a nos jolies bambades, pour imiter mal les boeufs et les ours.”?% 
The major source of influence, of course, was England, in whose 
affairs French interest was rising at a metoric rate. Anglomania 
was not a passing fad: “to the great French public of the eight- 
eenth century [it] was one of the cardinal realities of the day,” 
and from the middle of the eighteenth century on, critics often 
blamed the decline of the classical standards of the seventeenth 
century and the rise of the bourgeois drama on “pernicious foreign, 
particularly English, influence.”25 In the theatre, the shift of the 
area of impact from the intellect to the viscera was led by such 
pathetic and moral dramas as Lillo’s George Barnwell. Poinsinet, 
who adapted Tom Jones as a musical, reveals in his dedicatory 
preface an awareness of nationalistic conflict: he realized that a 
“Comédie Lyrique” can hardly be a work of genius; likewise, he 
did not think it should be an ephemeral work; he wished only that 
the best work in the genre should become a monument to the glory 
of the nation and once more establish French superiority over the 
Italians and English.16 The English influence, however, was not 
restricted to the stage. A study of 392 private libraries for the 
period 1740-1760 reveals that English novels far outnumbered the 
French. Of the ten most frequently found French and English 
novels, the English outnumbered the French by 440 to 369, and in 
total number of volumes by 1698 to 497.17 The rage for things 


Dated 2 Feb. 1759. Quoted in Francisque Vial and Louis Denise, Idées 
et Doctrines Littéraires du XVIII¢ Siécle (Paris, n. d.), p. 167. 

Harold W. Streeter, The Eighteenth Century English Novel in French 
Translation (New York, 1936), p. 163. 

15Fred O. Nolte, The Early Middle Class Drama (1696-1774) (Lancaster, 
Pa., 1935), p. 5. 
*°A .-A.-H. Poinsinet, Tom Jones (Paris, 1766), pp. iv-v. 
“Streeter, p. 90. 
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English extended into the very highest levels of society: Marie 
Antoinette continued to develop the “English garden” begun by 
Louis XV; and she had in her room at Versailles, among others, 
French translations of Tom Jones, Amelia, and Joseph Andrews. 

During the second half of the eighteenth century, the taste for 
artificial rusticity joined with the desire to be thrilled—either by 
situation, words, or music—to bring the opéra comique to its fullest 
development. After 1750, pastorals and comic operas appeared in 
quick succession. Allardyce Nicoll notes that the comic opera 
reached its fullest development after the performance of La Serva 
Padrona in 1752.18 The craze for musicals was positively manic. 
In 1762, the merger of the Opéra comique with the Comédie Italien- 
ne served to intensify the desire for musicals. Because of the work 
of such men as Pannard and Vadé and particularly Favart (Annette 
et Lubin, 1762) and Sedaine (Le Roi et le Fermier, 1762), the 
opéra comique became “le spectacle favori de la nation.”1® Poin- 
sinet, who wrote the book for the musical Tom Jones, noted in his 
dedicatory preface that it was a work in a genre that the nation had 
adopted with rapture. So intense was the desire for musicals that 
one critic noted that however bad may be the words of an opéra 
comique, they may be disregarded and only the music should be 
judged.2° Thus, by 1765, when Tom Jones became a musical, 
Sterne, who was in Paris, could write back to Garrick that “the 
whole city of Paris is bewitch’d with the comic opera.”?1 

It was therefore inevitable that Tom Jones, one of the most 
popular English novels in French translation, should become a 
musical comedy. It offered a plethora of pathetic scenes and divert- 
ing characters: Fielding’s novel, one French critic wrote, offered 
more than fifty subjects for comic opera, each one more interesting 
than the next, a singular variety, some pleasant, others serious, all 
admirable.22. And the transference to the stage of Fielding’s great 
novel crystallized three trends in the social and literary life of eight- 
eenth century France: it was an opéra lyrique when the rage for 


18History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama, p. 192. 

°L. Petit de Julleville, Histoire de la Langue et de la Littévature Francaise 
(Paris, 1898), VI, 633. 

2°Journal Encyclopédique, (April 1765), p. 127. 

“Wilbur L. Cross, The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne (New Haven, 
1929), p. 294. 

Journal Encyclopédique, p. 127. 
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musicals was at its height; it was rustic when the cult of rusticity 
was an avenue of escape for sophisticated society; it was English 
at a time when the interest in things English—however poorly 
understood or appreciated—was positively manic. 

The men responsible for making Tom Jones into a musical were 
a tremendously successful team—the Rodgers and Hammerstein of 
their day. However, they were also quite different, and the operetta 
they created shows these differences. Antoine-Alexandre-Henri Poin- 
sinet was famous both for his literary efforts—plays, parodies, and 
librettos—and for his stupidity. His excessive credulity made him 
the butt of practical jokes in the salons he frequented and was so 
great that it passed into proverb: “Béte comme Poinsinet.”?3 De- 
spite his popularity in his own day, he has left nothing behind of 
value. L. Petit de Julleville calls his most famous play, Le Cercle, 
“rien de plus ridicule.”24 On the other hand, Francois André Dani- 
can, called Philidor, came from a highly talented musical family— 
many of his relatives were members of the King’s Music. Before 
turning his attention to music, Philidor became one of the greatest 
chess players in Europe and published a Traité des échecs (1748). 
Chess players today still employ the Philidor defense. When he 
applied himself to Music, Philidor brought to his operas and oc- 
casional pieces (He set Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast to music.) a 
freshness and higher kind of art than his contemporaries—Duni- 
Monsigny, and Grétry. He was a great innovator, being largely 
responsible for more fully integrating the music into the comic 
opera, for expanding the range of the genre, and for giving the 
musician greater freedom to express himself. 

Despite the talents involved, the path of Tom Jones was not a 
smooth one. It was presented before the King and Queen at Ver- 
sailles on 30 March 1764; about a year later, on 27 February 1765, 
it was premiered in Paris. The audience hissed and booed; it was 
a flop. For the next performance, certain changes were made in 
text and music and the result was startling by its reversal: it had 
an overwhelming success.25 Because of the illness of one of the 


**Dictionnaire Universel des Littératures, ed. G. Vapereau (Paris, 1876), 
II, 1619. 

**Histoire de la Langue et de la Littérature Francaise . . . VI, 621. 

*°Tom Jones was sung and acted by a stellar cast. Tom was played by 
Clairval (Jean-Baptiste Guignard), one of the most celebrated members of the 
Opéra-Comique and of the Comédie Italienne after the two merged in 1762; 
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stars, the play suspended its run after seven performances; when it 
reappeared, it was more praised than ever, and remained part of the 
repertoire of the Comédie Italienne for forty years. 

Poinsinet’s immediate source was the French translation made 
by Pierre Antoine de La Place( 1750). However, Poinsinet made 
several changes. Even in the French translation, after the catas- 
trophic episode at the Inn at Upton, Tom goes off to London for 
his adventures with Lady Bellaston; the musical ends at Upton. 
Whereas Fielding was content to leave Tom the bastard son of 
Squire Allworthy’s sister by a Mr. Summer who once lived with 
them, La Place felt he had to legitimize his hero by having them 
secretly married, and Poinsinet kept this legitimacy as a deux ex 
machina. The story was stripped of such Fielding characters as 
Thwackum, Square, Partridge, Mrs. Waters, and Lady Bellaston. 
Only the characters essential for the Tom-Sophia-Blifil story are 
kept: the Allworthy household, consisting of the Squire, his nephew, 
Blifil and his ward, Tom; the Western household of the Squire, his 
sister, his daughter, Sophia, and her maid, Honora. 

When the musical begins, neither Tom nor Sophia is aware of 
the other’s affection until Honora tells Sophia that Tom confessed 
to her his love for Sophia. Meanwhile, Sophia’s aunt (Squire West- 
ern’s sister), convinced that Sophia is in love with Blifil, tells her 
brother, who arranges with Allworthy for a wedding of the two. At 
the end of the first act, Sophie confesses to her aunt that she loves 
not Blifil but Tom; Mme. Western forces Sophia to promise not 
to see Tom and to meet Blifil when he comes a-courting. 

The second act begins with Lawyer Dowling and Blifil discussing 
some news about Tom that Blifil will keep from Allworthy for an- 
other day. Meanwhile, when Honora tells Tom that Sophia has a 
warm and lively feeling towards him, he embraces her, only to be 
interrupted by Squire Western, who thinks Tom is Honora’s lover. 
Sophia begs her father to postpone the wedding, but he refuses. 
Western tells Tom what has happened, and asks him to get Sophia 
to change her mind; he re-enters a moment later to find a kneeling 
Tom professing his love to Sophia. As a result, Tom is chased from 


he was a popular favorite for thirty years. Western was played by Caillot, 
who was as remarkable for the beauty of his voice as for his acting ability. 
Sophia was played by La Ruette, one of the most charming actresses of the 
day, an idol of the public for sixteen years, and one of the glories of the 
Comedie Italienne. (See La Grande Encyclopédie (Paris, n. d.].) 
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Allworthy’s household; the act ends with a rousing septet of Honora, 
Jones, Sophia, Western, Mme. Western, Allworthy and Blifil. 

The third act takes place in the Inn at Upton, where Tom meets 
Dowling and tells him of his expulsion from the Allworthy house- 
hold. Dowling tells him not to worry, that he will go to see All- 
worthy. After Tom retires, Sophia and Honora enter. Two of the 
drinkers make improper advances and Honora calls for help. Tom 
comes out, chases them off, and meets Sophia. They sing a love 
duet, ending with “Le ciel, pour nous aimer,/Se plut 4 nous former/ 
Pour nous aimer” (III, vi). Dowling, aware that Squire Western, 
his sister, and Allworthy are coming, separates Tom and Sophia, 
hiding them in different rooms. Allworthy, still thinking Tom an 
ingrate, is met by Blifil, who announces his wish to send Tom to 
the colonies. Dowling interrupts, revealing that Tom is really Blifil’s 
half-brother. He produces the letter Allworthy’s sister wrote on her 
death bed. Blifil is chased; Tom is accepted by Allworthy and 
Western with open arms, and all is well. 

Critical opinion has differed about the musical Tom Jones: one 
critic finds it a “mediocre comic-opera”;2® a recent biographer of 
Fielding finds it “a sparkling comédie lyrique.”?7 Oddly enough, 
both opinions are valid. The music is quite good, but the book is 
not very good. In the three acts, there are thirty-two scenes: eight in 
the first act, eleven in the second, and thirteen in the third. Because 
the work is quite short, the many scene changes preclude any suc- 
cessful character development. But more important, the French 
adaptors were forced to modify the characters to suit French taste. 
Thus, Squire Western’s sister is no longer the politically minded, 
self-opinionated blue stocking of Fielding’s novel—she is reduced 
to a couple of slight political references. Squire Western fared worse. 
He is no longer the red-blooded, cursing, anti-Hanoverian, fox-hunt- 
ing Tory squire of the novel. Somehow, his statement that Tom 
“vient, ma foi, de s’acquérir la gloire du plus déterminé chasseur de 
notre comté de Somerset” (I, v) is too Gallic for Fielding’s Western. 
Neither is Tom the open-hearted, red-blooded young man of the 
Fielding original. Rather, he has become somewhat pathetic. An 
almost painful sensitivity is seen best in the last act: when Western 


2°Streeter, p. 154. 
**F, Homes Dudden, Henry Fielding: His Life, Works, and Times (Oxford, 
1952), II, 713. 
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has found that Blifil is a villain, he sees Tom and calls him over. 
Tom answers: “Doucement, Monsieur, point de violence; respectez 
mon malheur” (“Gently, Sir, no violence; respect my unhappiness” 
[III, ix]). The same emphasis is seen in Sophia’s remark at the 
Inn: “Deux femmes seules pendant la nuit! en quel lieu!” (“Two 
women alone in the night! in such a place!” [III, iii]). And in her 
“heavy” aria at the Inn we see the pathetic influence of the comédie 
larmoyante: 


Me voila sans temoins; soulage toi, mon coeur, 
Ou suis-je? qu’ai-je fait? Quelle nuit! quelle horreur! 
Mon pére . . . quelle est la tristesse! 
Je n’entends plus de cris . . . on se tait . . . le bruit cesse. 
Mais ce profond silence augmente encore mon peur. 
Tout ce que je vois m’épouvant. 
Cette lueur pale & tremblante 
Dans mon sein porte la frayeur 


(Here I am without help; ease yourself, my heart. Where am I? 
what have I done? What a night! what horror! My father... 
what is sadness! I hear no more cries . . . he is silent . . . the noise 
stops. But this profound silence increases my fear. Everything I 
see frightens me. This pale, trembling glimmer puts fear in my 
breast [III, iv]). 

Thus we see that all the characters suffered by translation. 
Gone from the musical is the Fielding personality, the sprightly 
humor, the thorough-going Englishness of the work. Although the 
characters still retain their English names, and the action occurs 
at Western’s “chateau,” all have become French. Except for the 
names, there is not much similarity between the musical and the 
novel. All in all, Shaw was pretty lucky with his musical adaptors; 
although they changed the title, they kept most of the original. In 
Fielding’s case, crossing the channel meant suffering a sea change: 
Tom Jones was seized by contemporary French demand for things 
English, and transformed to meet the demand for rustic, pathetic 
and moralistic musical comedies. 
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THE SPOKEN WORD IN THE FOLK SCHOOLS 
OF DENMARK 


OLIVER W. NELSON 


HE ScHoots or DENMarK, indeed of all Scandinavian 
‘Wena have been a source of interest to educators the world 
over for nearly a century. These schools have been studied exten- 
sively from almost every conceivable point of view, including the 
political, economic, social, religious and the purely educational. 

One extremely important aspect or function of the Folk School 
Movement, however, seems thus far to have escaped the special con- 
sideration of the researchers. I have reference to the Folk Schools’ 
use of the spoken word, a subject which, in my opinion, should be 
of considerable interest to educators in general and to speech edu- 
cators in particular. This subject derives its special significance from 
two facts: (1) the Folk Schools of Denmark have been causally 
associated with nearly every noteworthy social, economic, and 
political advancement in modern Danish history and (2) tradition- 
ally these schools have, with minor exceptions, employed the oral 
processes as their sole medium of instruction. Indeed, it was the 
discovery of these two facts that prompted the present study. This 
paper, based on the writer’s recent four-months’ visit in Denmark, 
attempts to describe and analyze the uses of the spoken word in the 
Danish Folk School. For those who may be unfamiliar with these 
schools, it may be helpful, first, to review briefly the nature of the 
institutions and to identify more precisely their major contributions 
to Danish welfare. 


I 


The Folk Schools of Denmark are essentially liberal arts col- 
leges. They are not extensions of the elementary education program 
nor are they traditionally concerned with business or professional 
training and the techniques of earning a living. Rather they are 
concerned with life itself, with helping their students to live richer, 
fuller lives. They are small residence schools with the atmosphere 


Mr. Nelson (Ph.D., University of Washington, 1949) is Associate Professor 
of Speech at the University of Washington. 
[118] 
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of a family home. Factual knowledge is taught not as an end in 
itself, but always in relation to life and its enrichment. In these 
schools the task of education is believed to be that of finding ways 
of translating fact and idea into the structure of enlightened social 
living. 

These colleges are truly “people’s schools.” Their five months’ 
winter program and three months’ summer session are virtually 
available to all educable people eighteen years of age and over for 
as little as twenty dollars per month, a tuition fee which, incident- 
ally, may be met partly through government aid. These schools give 
no admission or course examinations. They award no grades or 
diplomas and grant no degrees. Their primary goal, their principal 
attraction is simply life enrichment. To those of us who are accus- 
tomed to thinking in terms of a four-year college program, grades, 
degrees, and examinations, it may seem incredible that such an in- 
stitution could possibly have survived its formative years. Yet not 
only has it survived, it has prospered. From its beginnings in the 
mid-nineteenth century in South Jutland, the Folk School Move- 
ment spread rapidly to all parts of Denmark. It is estimated that 
over four hundred thousand students have attended Folk Schools of 
Denmark since their inception. In 1956 nearly six thousand were 
enrolled in the combined winter and summer sessions of the fifty- 
seven various Folk Schools.1 

From their early beginnings these schools have made a significant 
contribution to Danish political life by helping a large segment of 
the population to become more intelligent participants in democratic 
government. This they have done by giving to their students, pri- 
marily men and women from the farm, a knowledge of their country, 
its history, its internal problems and its relations in the community 
of nations, by sharpening their sense of responsibility in self-govern- 
ment and providing them the means to meet this responsibility. 
Indeed, it was in answer to a felt need for a more adequate educa- 
tion for citizenship in a democracy that the Folk School idea was 
conceived in the first place.2 Although education had been com- 
pulsory for all Danish children between the ages of seven and four- 
teen since 1814, what it provided was scarcely equal to the demands 


'Statiske Efterretninger, N. 28, April, 1956, Danish Ministry of Education, 
Copenhagen. 
*Knud Hansen, “The Folk High School” (Askov, Denmark, 1955), p. 8. 
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made upon the Danish citizen faced with the new responsibilities 
incident to constitutional government won in 1849. In the opinion 
of Bishop Grundtvig, founder of the Folk School Movement, “There 
was not only too little knowledge, but too little sense of the common 
good to enable a people’s government to succeed.” Thus it was 
that Grundtvig advanced the idea of ‘a people’s culture”—a Folk 
education—or as he called it, “education and efficiency for life’”— 
life in a democracy. 

That the Folk Schools have been solely responsible for the growth 
and present vigor of Danish democracy, however, not even the 
most ardent Folk School enthusiast would contend. That they have 
played a significant role in the development and preservation of 
this democracy few in Denmark would deny. On this point Johannes 
Novrup, a leading Danish educator, writes: 


The folk schools, which in the years following 1860 appeared by 
the score, played a very significant part in the political struggle [of 
Denmark]. Practically all the principals [of these schools] belonged 
to the Left Party [Liberal]. Many of them participated actively in 
political work, and a large number of former folk school pupils became 
Members of Parliament or local representatives of the Liberal Party. 
But the significance of the schools was undoubtedly indirect rather 
than direct. On the whole, political propaganda was avoided. In 
their daily work the schools were firmly anchored in the appreciation 
of the value of an education promotive of national consciousness or 
purely human qualities. ... But this very interest in life’s problems 
which the school roused among its pupils naturally contributed con- 
siderably to the circumstance that young people of the rural districts 
actively engaged in political work.4 


It is significant that in the government of the Labor Party of 1937 
half of the ministers in the cabinet had at one time attended a Folk 
School.5 

Through enlightened social legislation Danes have freed them- 
selves from fear of destitute old age, illness, invalidism and un- 
employment. That Danes today enjoy these freedoms—these social 
reforms—is due in part to the work of a number of persuasive 
speakers and a few proletarian writers. Prominent among the latter 
was one Martin Anderson Nexoe, mentioned here because it is be- 


*Johannes Novrup, Scandinavian Adult Education, ed. Ragnar Lund 
(Copenhagen, 1952), p. 37. 

‘Ibid. 
‘Einar Jensen, Danish Agriculture (Copenhagen, 1937), pp. 352-353. 
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lieved that the inspiration for much of his teaching and writing was 
gained from his experiences in a Folk School.® 

Danish democracy runs deep in the lives and spirit of the peo- 
ple. Thus it was that the Nazi’s “model” occupation of Denmark 
in World War II failed to conquer the Danish mind.?7 Thus also 
it is that the appeals and threats of totalitarian Communism have 
failed to entice or intimidate the free mind of the Dane since World 
War II.8 In my opinion, no people have shown greater poise in the 
present struggle for the possession of the mind of man than have 
the Danes. Such poise can only stem from a deep faith in a way of 
life—a way of life which the Folk School helped so much to de- 
velop and nurture. 

One of the most remarkable features of the Danish Folk School 
Movement from a political point of view is that it has successfully 
maintained complete jurisdictional autonomy and academic free- 
dom; this in spite of the fact that the program is liberally sub- 
sidized by the State.® Leading representatives of both govern- 
ment and Folk Schools are agreed that only under conditions of 
true academic and political freedom can these schools provide their 
students with the kind of education needed for life in a democracy 
—a life which places a premium upon personal integrity, wisdom 
and sense of justice. 

Closely associated with its role in Danish political life is the 
Folk School’s contribution to the economic development of modern 
Denmark. This contribution has been made primarily in the great 
co-operative movement for which Denmark is world renowned. 
Here, as in its part in the political development of Denmark, Folk 
School influence was essentially indirect. At least until recently, 
these schools have not engaged in propagandizing for co-operation or 
in teaching co-operation as such. Nevertheless, they have served 
the co-operative movement well by providing the basic learnings 


°Hudson Strode, Denmark is a Lovely Land (New York, 1951), p. 218. 

*Fridlev Skrubbeltrang, The Danish Folk High Schools (Copenhagen, 1952), 
p. 51. 

8Since World War II the number of Communists elected to the Danish 
Parliament (Folketing) has steadily declined. The present number is six in 
a house of 179 members. It is also significant that the government has found 
it unnecessary to enact specific laws for the purpose of regulating the activ- 
ities of the Communist Party. 
°Skrubbeltrang, pp. 27-28. 
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essential to successful co-operation. Elaborating upon this point, 
Jensen, a leading authority on Danish agriculture, states 


The Folk Schools have been instrumental in furtherance of co- 
operation by creating attitudes regarding the worth and value of the 
individual and of the importance of service to others . . . attitudes 
of willingness to forego petty temporary gains in order to attain 
greater advantages for all in the future. To the degree that this teach- 
ing succeeds, a favorable attitude is created toward co-operation in 
general.10 


More direct evidence of the connection between the Folk Schools 
and the Co-operative Movement can be observed in the number of 
co-operators who have either attended these schools or have been 
associated with them. In the formative years of the Movement 
nearly all of its leaders were chosen from the ranks of former Folk 
School students or teachers.11-12 

It must not be inferred that the Co-operative Movement would 
not or could not have proceeded without the aid of the Folk Schools. 
Skrubbletrang writes: 


There is reason to believe that the agricultural development would 
still have followed the lines it did, as a result of the farmer organ- 
izations and their wide-spread activities. But it is possible that the 
Co-operative Movement would have functioned less vigorously had 
tens of thousands of young people not received at these schools the 
incentive to efficient practical work and a greater faith in the value 
of personal effort.13 


Finally, the Folk Schools contributed to the welfare of modern 
Denmark by assisting both directly and indirectly in raising the cul- 
tural life of the entire Danish nation. Directly these schools have 
brought new cultural horizons to thousands of Danish people whose 
formal education had terminated after seven years in the public 
schools. They have created in their students a desire for continued 
self-education and provided them with the “tools” for achieving this 
education. Indirectly, the Folk Schools have been instrumental in 
activating the greatest mass adult-education movement in Den- 
mark’s history. For example, they have furnished the impetus and 


*°Jensen, p. 100. 

“Interviews with Mr. Axelsen Drejer, Chairman, Central Committee of 
Danish Co-operatives, March 6 and April 10, 1957. 

**Henning Ravnholt, The Danish Co-operative Movement (Copenhagen, 
1950), p. 14. 
*8Skrubbeltrang, p. 75. 
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pattern for the founding and operation of some seventy Continuation 
Schools for youth between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. They 
have fathered the development of numerous schools devoted to 
special areas of instruction, such as agriculture and physical edu- 
cation. Similarly, the Folk School idea has stimulated the founding 
of two Workers’ High Schools, as well as the Co-operative College 
at Middlefart and the International People’s College in Elsinore. 
Likewise, they are credited with having motivated the interest in 
Denmark’s “Night School Program,” now serving over 30,000 stu- 
dents each year. Such are the major achievements of the institu- 
tion whose uses of the “spoken word” comprise the object of the 
present study. 


I 


From its inception the folk school movement employed the “spok- 
en word” rather than the “written word” as its primary means of 
instruction and general communication. The rationale for this em- 
phasis is founded upon both theoretical and practical bases. It 
was Grundtvig’s view, as well as that of most of his early followers, 
that enlightenment regarding life must come through what he term- 
ed the spirit of “the living word’”—the word of Jesus Christ made 
manifest in the Eucharist, the Lord’s prayer and the Apostles’ creed 
at baptism: the spirit of Christ, reaching out to man as an expres- 
sion of a way of life. Hence, the “living word’: has been defined 
as: “God touching man personally,” “a word which awakens love 
of life and human beings,” “a word with life in it, able to create 
life, to inspire.” This “word” was to become the principal enlight- 
ening, recreating, inspiring force of the Folk Schools. Significantly, 
Grundtvig believed the “spoken word” to be the natural, most effec- 
tive, medium for expressing “the living word.” Said he, “It [the 
spoken word] is the clearest expression of God’s image in us.”14 
In essence, Grundtvig believed that “only the spoken language could 
capture the mind and imagination of the people.’”15 

But there were and are other reasons of a more practical nature 
for emphasizing the “spoken word” in the methods of the Folk 
School. These reasons have been expressed variously: 


“Novrup, p. 17. 
**Skrubbeltrang, p. 11. 
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We lay weight upon the spoken word in our teaching because it 
awakens pupils’ interests. 

The spoken word has advantage over the written word in being 
more direct and adaptable. 

It has satisfied the practical need of reaching the student with 
various degrees of reading abilities and general education. 

The spoken word brings possibility for personal contact, the 
foundation for all instruction. 

The spoken word is intimate.16 


Although in recent years many Folk Schools have extended and 
diversified their use of the spoken word, traditionally these institu- 
tions have relied almost exclusively upon two things to accomplish 
their objectives: first, the power of the inspired lecture to enliven 
and enlighten and, second, the use of daily domestic intercourse 
between teachers and pupils.17 

It should not be presumed that Folk Schools have developed a 
unique lecture formula to which all lectures adhere. While gen- 
erally possessing two characteristics in common—(1) the purpose 
“to inspire” and (2) the extempore mode of delivery—Folk School 
lectures, as a rule, are as individual as the speakers who deliver 
them. Indeed, to this day, it is often the strong personality of a 
lecturer and the individuality of his lectures, as well as the depth 
of his learning, that attract pupils from great distances to a partic- 
ular school. 

It is noteworthy that most of the great Folk School leaders and 
lecturers were, first of all, men of considerable intellectual and 
moral stature. Certainly foremost among them was Bishop Nikolai 
Frederic Severin Grundtvig (1783-1872), the founder of the Move- 
ment. Although this distinguished educator never operated a Folk 
School or ever taught in one, his lecture themes and style profound- 
ly influenced many of those who did. Deeply interested in history, 
a student of literature, a poet of considerable note, a champion of 
freedom in all spheres, including education, politics, business and 
religion, Grundtvig became the symbol for resurging modern Den- 
mark. A devout Christian, he was at once a humanist, in that all 
things human concerned him. Fittingly the youth of Denmark, for 


**Questionnaires prepared by the author and distributed to Folk School 
leaders under auspices of Danish Ministry of Education, Copenhagen, April, 
1957. 

*Novrup, p. 39. 
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whose welfare he toiled, have erected a great church in his memory. 
Grundtvig’s Kirke in Copenhagen, significantly, is often referred to 
as “the young people’s church.” 

In his engaging and penetrating biography of Grundtvig, Pro- 
fessor Hal Koch!8 of the University of Copenhagen comments upon 
Grundtvig’s style and delivery. From Professor Koch’s observations 
we learn that Grundtvig abhorred the literary academic idiom of his 
time and sought to speak the people’s language. He learned to use 
a slightly chatty, though verbose style. He indulged generously in 
aphorisms, many of which have become a part of colloquial Danish 
(e.g., “The little brook has plenty of time; see how it wanders about 
the meadow”). He engaged in extensive use of imagery and quoted 
frequently from the Bible. While he was often polemic in approach, 
sparing no one, he was on occasion lauded for his Christly warmth, 
humility and love. Though always well ordered, his lectures often 
lacked reasoned reflection and soundness of argument. Noted for 
its annunciatory quality, his delivery was, nevertheless, described 
as being very personal and direct. He strove to get beyond the talk 
to arrive at “living conversation,” which, he thought, “alone could 
clarify and illuminate one’s ideas.” He introduced the singing of 
hymns and folk-songs as part of his presentation, a ritual which has 
continued to this day in most Folk Schools. His sources, in addition 
to the Bible, included Norse mythology, Danish and world history, 
philosophy, and Danish literature; his choice of topics: as broad 
as the scope of human experience. 

It was Kristin Kold (1816-1870), sometimes called the Hans 
Christian Andersen of Jutland, however, who gave form to the 
first Folk Schools and established the inspired lecture as the prin- 
cipal mode of instruction. Kold, the son of a shoemaker, trained 
as a teacher, experienced as a family tutor, was “the first man to 
build a folk school himself and stamp it in every detail with his own 
personality.”” Here he developed the idea of working in close con- 
tact with his pupils. He ate and slept in the same accommodations 
with his pupils. In evenings he would often sit conversing with 
them.19 

While Grundtvig’s discourses were spawned from an imaginative 
mind challenged by great writers, speakers and problems of his time, 


Koch, Grundtvig (Copenhagen, 1951). 
**Novrup, p. 32. 
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Kold’s lectures were inspired largely from personal experiences. 
Austlid’s2® biographical sketch and collection of personal impres- 
sions gained from some of Kold’s former students, provide us with 
the following description of Kold’s speaking. 

Following the basic Grundtvigian creed, his lectures, when he 
employed them, “were aimed at helping his pupils to love God, 
their neighbor and their country.” Kold taught—lectured—as he 
believed: “First, I must enliven, then enlighten.” That is, inspira- 
tion must prepare the way for knowledge. Not a brilliant man, 
Kold was, nevertheless, informed on many things. Comparing him 
to Lincoln, one of Kold’s students commented on Kold’s use of 
anecdote and his quiet, clear manner of clarifying a point. Always 
straightforward and often sharply critical of contemporary political 
and religious practices, he was on occasion advised by his bishop 
“to take off the barbs.” It is said that he frequently improvised 
dialogue in his lecture. Epigrams were abundant: “Live right, so 
will you talk.” Often he engaged in simple humor, but always he 
was intensely sincere. He kept in contact with his audience—‘his 
eyes seemed to pierce us.” We are told he clothed his thoughts in 
personal rather than lofty terms, drawing figures of speech and 
examples from everyday life. One of his students remarked, “When 
you heard him you would think that his talk was so simple that you 
could easily have said it yourself, but would find on trying it, that 
it was not so easy.” Another remembered, “His lectures were as a 
picture-book which he with loving understanding spirit held before 
a class of children who were to learn that there was something to 
live for in their daily work.” Lectures were not routine with Kold. 
He spoke when he had something to say. At other times he might 
quietly announce, “Today I have nothing to say,” and there would 
be no lecture! 

There were other great teacher-lecturers. Though many emulated 
Kold, few excelled him. Among them were such university men as 
Ludwig Schroeder (1836-1908), who besides founding Denmark’s 
largest and most famous school at Askov, introduced the idea of 
alternating free discussion with lectures. There was Ernest Trier 
(1837-1893), who in contrast to Schroeder’s quiet, authoritative 
manner, captivated audiences with his eloquence.2! Both, however. 


*°Andreas Austlid, Kristin Kold (Copenhagen, 1928). 
**Skrubbeltrang, p. 22. 
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it is said, were Christian in outlook and evangelistic in spirit. Others 
included Holger Begtrup (1859-1937), Thomas Bredsdorff (1868- 
1922), Jacob Appel (1866-1931) and J. T. Arnfred (1882- >» 
men of letters, some destined for university careers, all with vital 
interests in political and economic affairs of their country.22 It can 
be said that with these men began to emerge in the Folk School 
classrooms greater emphasis upon logically organized, objectively 
presented, factually oriented lectures. One might say that the Folk 
School Movement, as a national education force, had passed the era 
of enlivenment and with these men began its greater period of 
enlightenment. 

What can be said of the lecturer and the lecture in the Folk 
School of today? Information received from correspondence and 
conferences?? with a great many Folk School leaders suggests that 
instructor-lecturers are chosen with discrimination. Love of learn- 
ing, liking for young people, cooperative spirit, a forthright, individ- 
ual personality, skill in oral communication and a rich background 
of liberal education that is something beyond subject-matter knowl- 
edge, are all considered important qualifications for the Folk School 
teacher. Although the majority of teachers have university degrees, 
possession of a degree in itself is never the deciding factor for em- 
ployment. 

Selected excerpts from correspondence received from Folk School 
leaders indicate the qualities deemed most desirable in the lecturer: 


Genuineness means more than all theoretic formalities. 

Broad command of subject, ability to present an account extem- 
poraneously and the ability to improvise, with keen awareness of 
audience’s attitude and point of view. 

Should be taken up with his subject; know and be enthusiastic 
about his subject; have a feeling for what his listeners can take. 

If the lecturer would be an effective instrument for the “living 
word,” he must himself be ving; he must love life and human beings 
and he must like very much his own students and like io tell them 
of his love.24 


Leaders tended to agree that the lecture itself should (1) be alive 
and easily comprehended; (2) be in keeping with the personality 
of the speaker; (3) possess clear organization, with statement of 


?2Novrup, pp. 38-39. 

*®Arranged and carried out with the assistance of Det Danske Selskab and 
the Danish Ministry of Education. 
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purpose and over-view contained in the introduction; and (4) when 
possible, employ anecdotes, illustrations, stories and visual aids “so 
as to help the listener get the meaning.” Personal auditing of 
numerous Folk School lectures convinced me that, with few excep- 
tions, present-day instructors are indeed chosen with discretion and 
that the best traditions of the Folk School lecture are being main- 
tained. 

So much for comments on the lecturer. What of the listeners? 
Audiences, for the most part, have been and are comprised of regu- 
larly enrolled Folk School students. However, guests are always wel- 
come and in cases of particularly interesting topics or outstanding 
lecturers, audiences often have been swelled to standing room by 
persons from the surrounding countryside. 

A study of the enrollments of the 57 traditional type Folk 
Schools operating in the year 1953-54 suggests the following descrip- 
tion of a typical Folk School audience: The age range is eighteen to 
seventy; the mode—eighteen to twenty-five. School-wide audiences 
range in number from 35 to 350, depending upon the school’s en- 
rollment. Individual classes range from ten to twenty students. 
Girls outnumber boys two to one.25 The vast majority of students 
come from rural districts, with only 12 per cent from provincial 
towns and Copenhagen; a few are from foreign countries, including 
America. Fifty-four per cent of the students are farmers; 14 per 
cent are employed in trades and craft industries; 5 per cent are 
teachers; the remainder—independent workers representing sundry 
occupations. Most have had no more than the seven years of edu- 
cation required by law. Teachers and some independent trades 
people have had university or teachers’ college training. Some have 
attended other Folk Schools. 

The students who make up a lecture audience, with few excep- 
tions, are present because they want to be. Since there are no ex- 
aminations, no grades, no degrees to be earned, we may expect that 
most students attend lectures for inspiration and edification. Typic- 
ally, Danish students listen attentively, courteously, but without 
much show of emotion or taking of notes. That inspiration and 
edification have taken place throughout the years, however, has 
already been established in an earlier section of this paper, when 


*“Up to 1945, the numbers of young men and young women attending 
Folk Schools were, as a rule, about equal” (Skrubbeltrang, p. 63). 
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reference was made to the achievements of the Folk School. 

Such favorable communicative relations between lecturer and au- 
dience become increasingly significant when one learns that, at least 
in the formative years of the movement, the physical setting in 
which the lecture took place was, in terms of American standards, 
scarcely conducive to good listening. In Kold’s school, for example, 
students sat on wooden benches in a dimly lighted, earthen-floored 
room, keeping warm as best they could. Naturally conditions have 
improved as Folk Schools prospered. Today the setting for a lecture 
is likely to be similar to that found in most American classrooms 
and assembly halls. 

While the lecture remains a primary means of communication 
and instruction in today’s schools, reading occupies much more of 
the student’s time than it did in the early years of the Folk School 
Movement. And of particular interest to us is the fact that, over the 
years, other speech forms and activities have been introduced to add 
variety and greater effectiveness to methods of instruction.?®-27 

As indicated earlier, conversation has played an important role 
in the life of Folk Schools almost since their inception. When asked 
to indicate the features which most completely characterize Folk 
Schools, most leaders cited “living together” as among the most 
important. Whether living together means rooming, eating and 
working together in groups of various sizes, in all cases it means 
speaking together, i.e., conversation: conversation between farmers 
and trades-people, between workmen and teachers—at the dinner 
table, in students’ rooms or in the social hall after a lecture. While 
the lecture serves to inspire and to inform, conversation helps to 
test, to digest knowledge and to integrate that knowledge with per- 
sonal living. 

Topics for serious conversation most generally stem from prob- 
lems introduced in lectures. For example, after having lectured on 
“The Traditional Danish Home,” an instructor may throw out the 
statement and questions: “The school has taken over many of the 
responsibilities formerly vested in the home. What do you think of 
this? Is this good?” Such questions and others growing out of 
reading assignments become topics for informal “committee” delib- 
eration. In such cases conversation serves to explore and clarify 


*¢Questionnaire. 
*"Skrubbeltrang, p. 71. 
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ideas. Often one or two members of the “committee” will prepare 
a report of these “findings” and present it to the entire class. Small 
classes, living together as a family, and the instructors’ posing of 
questions for post-lecture deliberation, all tend to stimulate the 
Dane’s natural inclination toward lively and productive conversa- 
tions. And while the traditional lecture has encouraged students 
toward absorptive listening, class discussions and purposive con- 
versations have helped to develop a questioning, critical attitude to- 
ward problems of human existence. 

In recent years many Folk Schools have begun to offer students 
experience in use of the skort talk as a means of providing them 
with greater opportunity for training in leadership and meeting 
responsibilities of citizenship. For example, in some schools, stu- 
dents are called upon to present concise oral summaries of instruc- 
tors’ lectures and to offer critical reviews of books and magazine 
articles included in their free reading lists. 

In the two Workers’ Folk Schools students gain experience in 
trade-union leadership, along lines comparable to our parliamentary 
procedure. In addition, some schools have recently experimented 
with a legislative type of class organization, in which political parties 
are simulated and parliamentary discussions ensue. 

In the area of interpretative speaking, audience reading is being 
encouraged in many schools. Here the more able students may read 
alouc in literature classes, assemblies and informal gatherings. 
Materials for reading range from poetry and passages from favorite 
stories to news items and editorials. With the broadening of the 
curriculum in recent years, a few schools have introduced courses in 
educational dramatics. Usually, however, when such training is 
provided, it is made available on an extra-curricular basis. In either 
case, the spirit of experimentalism usually characterizes the efforts 
of both faculty and students. Although they may draw their sub- 
ject matter from standard works of various cultures, more than like- 
ly students will creatively develop both scripts and productions 
from themes stemming from contemporary problems. Sociology 
classes often utilize “role playing” for “acting out” case studies. 

Among the newer methods currently employed in Folk Schools, 
perhaps most significant is that of the Study-Circle, pioneered by 
the Danish Workers’ Education Association. Similar in many ways 
to our group discussion or committee deliberation, the Stwdy-Circle 
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is a method through which a group of interested persons come to- 
gether in a series of meetings in order that by reading, thinking and 
discussing they as a group or as individuals may receive enlighten- 
ment on a problem.28 When Study-Circle is used in Folk Schools, 
participants choose their own problem, develop their own bibli- 
ography and plan their own agendas; and at each meeting before 
adjourning they elect one of their group to lead the discussion 
in the following session. The Study-Circle has without doubt done 
much to enhance the value of the spoken word in Folk Schools. 
Perhaps more important, it has provided students with a method 
which they can take back to their homes and communities as a pro- 
cedure for group study of challenging problems of the day?® 

It is apparent that many of today’s Folk Schools are employing, 
in addition to the lecture, a variety of speech forms quite familiar 
to Americans. These forms have been introduced, not as substitutes 
for, but rather as supplements and complements of the lecture. 
They have developed from a need for stimulating the student into 
thinking more actively and critically about himself and the world 
in which he lives. In short, they serve as antidotes for passivity. 

Paradoxically, at least until recently, little has been done in the 
Folk Schools of Denmark to give specific and direct instruction in 
speaking and listening. While granting the importance of effective 
oral communication, Folk School educators have tended to believe 
that adequate skill in speaking will normally result from having 
something worthwhile to say, possessing a desire to say it, having 
adequate command of one’s language, and engaging in frequent 
speaking experiences. Many educators also point out that the kind 
of life opened to students in Folk Schools (characterized by living 
together, small classes, spirit of informality, cooperativeness, etc.) 
assists students in becoming more effective communicators, insofar 
as it helps to release tensions and gives substance to living. More- 
over, it is believed that the examples of good oral communication 
set by most lecturers favorably influence the speech habits of their 
students. 

Valuable as the foregoing may be for helping students to im- 
prove the quality of their speech, an increasing number of Folk 
School leaders are recognizing the limitations of this type of “speech 


**Ib Koch-Olsen, Studiekredsarbejde (Copenhagen, 1944), pp. 11-39. 
*°Skrubbeltrang, p. 70. 
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training.” And though reluctant to adopt procedures which they 
feel might jeopardize the spirit of spontaneity, freedom and crea- 
tiveness, many instructors in today’s schools are offering their stu- 
dents some specific and direct instruction in speaking. Such instruc- 
tion includes guidance in appropriate selection of topics, in organ- 
ization of material, in delivery of talks, together with criticism by 
both instructor and classmates, often with the aid of tape recorders. 
Criteria for good reporting include accuracy, clarity and simple 
directness in delivery. 

Such measures indicate a growing tendency in Folk Schools to- 
ward not only a wider, more diversified use of the spoken word, but 
also a recognition of the need for extending the benefits of speech 
training for students. 


Homogeneous racially, economically, linguistically, Danes are a 
closely knit, highly social people. It is not likely that Folk Schools 
have increased the sociability or loquacity of these people or have 
they to date noticeably improved the quality of the Dane’s speech. 
Assuredly, however, Folk Schools have given thousands of Danish 
people more important things to talk about. But most importantly, 
through their use of the spoken word, Folk Schools: have been a 
leading force in bringing Denmark to the political, social and eco- 
nomic position it enjoys today. It is perhaps doubtful whether the 
spoken word has anywhere or at any time performed a more distin- 
guished service of inspiration and education for a people. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEGRO 
CHARACTER IN AMERICAN COMEDY 
BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 


STANLEY GLENN 


Contrast (1787). 


the novel, the drama preferred to ignore the issue. 


Speech and Drama at the University of California, Santa Barbara. 
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ISCUSSIONS OF NEGRO CHARACTERS in American drama ordinar- 
D ily begin with Minstrel Shows and their founder, Thomas D. 
Rice, or with the characters in Uncle’s Tom’s Cabin, which did not 
appear until mid-century. What is not generally realized is that, 
beginning with Ralpho in The Candidates (1775), the Negro charac- 
ter appeared in roles of varying importance in numerous comedies 
which preceded the Civil War. Indeed, the American Negro was one 
of the earliest native characters to develop in our drama, appearing 
in two plays before Royall Tyler created the first Yankee in The 


The Negro was portrayed with such regularity between the time 
of the Revolution and the Civil War as to suggest that, in addition 
to demonstrating the development of the comic Negro, an analysis 
of these characters may contribute to a concept of attitudes, or con- 
flicting attitudes, toward the American Negro by native dramatists 
before the emancipation. Such an investigation may aid in reveal- 
ing whether or not the national issues which concern the Negro 
were expressed in the drama, and whether, as reflected in these early 
plays, the equalitarian ideals of the Revolution were compatible with 
the attitude toward the American Negro. It may also be possible to 
determine by a chronological study whether or not the playwright’s 
treatment of the Negro character corresponded to the increasing 
sentiment on both sides of the great conflict, or whether, unlike 


The conclusions reached in this article, of course, pertain pri- 
marily to those reached in a study of comedy, to which this study 
necessarily is limited. Aside from the development of the comic 
Negro and conclusions concerning the comic dramatists’ attitudes 
toward the Negro character, the objectives stated above are intended 
to provide comedy’s contribution to the total picture, which can 
hardly be called complete without investigation into other areas. 


Mr. Glenn (Ph.D., Stanford University, 1955) is Assistant Professor of 
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The importance of comedy’s contribution, however, should not be 
underestimated. It is common knowledge that comedy has long 
been a major instrument for social criticism, and there is scarcely 
an intellectual study of America which does not place great value 
on the contribution of American humor to a more complete aware- 
ness of the national character. 

While the Negro characters will be examined in chronological 
order, this investigation will be divided into periods which corre- 
spond to the periods of development in American drama before the 
Civil War. Such a division should provide a more concrete picture 
of the appearance of trends and transitions in the treatment of the 
Negro by native playwrights. This division produces four periods 
in American drama. The first includes the years before and during 
the Revolution. The second period, the post-Revolutionary era, 
begins with the appearance of The Contrast in 1787, which was the 
first successfully produced American comedy, and ends with the 
War of 1812. These first two eras may be considered to include the 
beginnings of American drama. The third period, which is an era 
of Nationalism and the Romantic play, begins with the conclusion 
of the second war with England, and continues until the appearance 
of Fashion in 1845, which provided the stimulus for the most pro- 
ductive period in American comedy before the Civil War. The 
third period might be termed a period of development, while the 
fourth period, which includes the final fifteen years before the Civil 
War, produced the first peak of American drama in the nineteenth 
century. 

THE NEGRO CHARACTER BEFORE AND DURING 
THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD (1775-1776) 

The two Negro characters who appeared during this time were 
minor figures, who had little to do with the action of the plays in 
which they participated. Ralpho, in Colonel Robert Munford’s The 
Candidates, or, The Humours of a Virginia Election (c. 1775), was 
the first comic Negro in American drama. He served as a messenger 
and clown in a play which attempted, for the purpose of political 
satire, to present a fairly realistic portrait of characters in a Virginia 
town. Ralpho was not provided with a dialect, but Munford char- 
acterized his diction with a ludicrous misuse of vocabulary, a trait 
which became increasingly common with later Negro characters. 
Ralpho exhibited an additional foible which also became a prototype 
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for later comic Negroes: a capacity for self-admiration, creating an 
incongruity between his actual appearance and his concept of him- 
self. This tendency, together with his comic diction, may be demon- 
strated by a scene during which Ralpho asks for and receives an 
old suit of his master. Alone, after thanking his master, Ralpho says, 


But, e’gad, it’s time to think of my new clothes: I’ll go and try 
them on. Gadso! this figure of mine is not reconsiderable in its de- 
lurements, and when I’m dressed out like a gentleman, the girls, I’m 
a thinking, will find me desistible.1 


Ralpho is not used as a subject for any issue. He is a Negro 
slave who behaves with humility and who is treated firmly, but 
kindly, by his master. His relationship is not stressed but is 
assumed as a natural condition in the environment with which Mun- 
ford was concerned. 

The second Negro character appeared in John Leacock’s Revolu- 
tionary play, The Fall of British Tyranny; or, American Liberty 
Triumphant (1776). The use of the Negro in this play had been 
motivated by one of the very real roles that the Negro played dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. In 1775, Lord Dunmore, the Governor 
of Virginia, proclaimed freedom to all slaves who would fight against 
the American Rebels. His proclamation stated that “I do hereby 
... declare all indentured servants, Negroes or others (appertaining 
to rebels), free that are able and willing to bear arms, they joining 
his Majesty’s troops, as soon as may be, for the more speedily reduc- 
ing this Colony to a proper dignity.”® Both American and British 
reports indicated that the scheme was succeeding.? In Leacock’s 
play, Lord Kidnapper, an English tyrant, plans to use a gang of 
captured blacks to fight against the Rebels. The scenes in which 
the slaves are depicted take place aboard ship and reveal a dialogue 
which is astonishingly realistic for this time. Cudjo is the only 
Negro in the scene who speaks and his language represents the first 
effort in American drama at some sort of Negro dialect, an illustra- 
tion of which occurs in the following dialogue: 


*Colonel Robert Munford, The Candidates; or, The Humours of a Virginia 


Election, I, i. 
*Quoted in John Hope Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom (New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1947), p. 132. 

*Ibid., p. 133. 
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KIDNAPPER: Well my brave blacks, are you come to list? 


CUDJO: Eas, massa Lord, you preazee. 
KIDNAPPER: How many are there of you? 
CUDJO: Twenty-two massa. 


KIDNAPPER: Very well, did you all run away from your masters? 
CUDJO: Eas, massa Lord, eb’ry one, me too.4 


The Negro’s physical features are ridiculed when the size of 
Cudjo’s mouth becomes the subject of conversation among the 
sailors, one of whom comments in an aside, “What a damn’d big 
mouth that Cudjo has—as large as our main hatch-way—.”> The 
attitude of the English sailors aboard ship toward the Negro cap- 
tives, who are regarded as little more than animals, suggests racial 
hatred. When one sailor complains about the necessity of making 
room for the Negroes on board ship, another threatens, “Blast ’em, 
if they come within a cable’s length of my hannock, I'll kick ’em 
to hell through one of the gun posts.” 

The Negro is depicted as untrustworthy and irresponsible when, 
in reply to Lord Kidnapper’s inquiry as to whether or not the 
blacks would turn on their former master, Cudjo says, “Eas, massa, 
you terra me, me shoot him down dead.” When the Negroes are 
dismissed, Kidnapper warns his own men, “Set a guard over them 
every night, and take their arms from them, for who knows but 
they may cut our throats.”7 

The contempt shown toward the Negro does not necessarily 
reveal the attitude of the playwright toward the race, for the pre- 
judices in the play are mouthed by the characters of the despised 
English. Leacock exhibited, however, a bitterness concerning the 
treason of the Negroes, which, on the basis of his delineation of 
the Negro, he seemed to attribute to ignorance and irresponsibility. 

In neither of these early plays in which the Negro played a part 
did the Negro function as an important character. In neither play 
was slavery an important question, although Leacock utilized a 
timely issue concerning the Negro. Both plays provided the Negro 


‘John Leacock, The Fall of British Tyranny; or, American Liberty Tri- 
umphant, IV, iv. 
"Ibid. 
*Ibid., IV, iii. 
"Ibid., IV, iv. 
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with comic conventions of diction and varying degrees of ignorance, 
but with differences in other traits, which included the vanity of 
Ralpho in The Candidates, and the irresponsibility of Cudjo and 
his companions in The Fall of British Tyranny. 


THE NEGRO CHARACTER DURING THE POST 
REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD (1787-1812) 

The Negro appeared as a speaking character in seven comedies 
during this time. This was remarkable considering that not many 
more than seven comedies were written by American playwrights 
before 1812. The importance of the Negro roles in these plays 
varied from the walk-on part of the Negro maid, Phyllis, in Love 
and Friendship (1809) to the major role of the Banana family in 
the sub-plot of The Yorker’s Stratagem (1792). Efforts at dialect 
were made for all of the male Negro characters, and, with the excep- 
tion of Caesar in Jonathan Postfree (1807) whose speech resembled 
the popular conception of a Chinese dialect, the handling of dialect 
revealed increasing adroitness. 

In almost every instance, the Negro was depicted as simple- 
minded and ignorant. An exception occurred in a political satire 
by John Murdock, in which Sambo, a freed slave, exhibited more 
common sense than the less fortunate members of his race who were 
still enslaved. Reference to physical characteristics continued to be 
negligible, although there were allusions to Cuffy’s hard head in 
The Politician Outwitted (1789), Banana’s corpulence in The York- 
er’s Stratagem, and Sambo’s wooly hair in The Triumphs of Love 
(1795). These were too few and too dissimilar to reveal any con- 
sistent tendency to bring attention to the physical differences of 
the Negro. Two of the Negroes, the previously mentioned Cuffy 
and Sambo, were guilty of an excessive fondness for the bottle, and 
Harry, in Love and Friendship, while never actually imbibing, was 
tempted by mint juleps. 

Both slaves and freed Negroes were depicted in the plays of this 
period, but there was essentially little difference between them be- 
cause the freed Negroes were inevitably servants. The irresponsible, 
faithless Negro of The Fall of British Tyranny was no longer appar- 
ent. Instead, in almost every instance, the Negro slave or servant 
was faithful and obedient, and frequently exhibited emotions which 
were vicarious to the fortunes or misfortunes of his master. The 
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vanity first portrayed by Munford’s Ralpho, however, did not 
vanish, but developed in the role of Sambo in The Triumphs of Love 
and in the affected Negro slaves in Murdock’s The Politicians 
(1798). Sambo believes that, if he had the money that his 
master possesses, he could be a “drom rogue among fair sex,” and, 
looking in his mirror, he remarks, “I tink I berry handsome fellow; 
—look much like gemmen; we negro improve berry much.”8 

In The Politicians, a group of Negro slaves were ridiculed for 
their attempts to imitate their white masters in thought as well as 
manners. Caesar and Pompey argue about politics like their mas- 
ters, but are influenced less by principle than by the adopted views 
of their masters: 


SAMBO: Anything new today, gemmen? 
POMPEY: Trong talk Franch war. 

CAESAR: Dam Franch. 

POMPEY: Dam English. 

CAESAR: What you dam English for? 
POMPEY: What e debil you dam Franch for? 
CAESAR: Cause I don’t like ’em. 

POMPEY: Why you no like ’em? 

CAESAR: Cause massa no like ’em. 


POMPEY: My massa no like English—I hate ’em too—drom proud 
—so conceit coxcomb—look like ebery body tunk in e 
nose.”9 


In manners, these same Negroes attempt to emulate their mas- 
ters in language and dress, creating a ludicrous incongruity between 
their attempted gentility and their actual crudeness. They are rep- 
rimanded by the more sensible Cato, an elderly Negro, who recom- 
mends that they refrain from attempting to be what they are not: 

. it seem to me, Negro head got quite wrong now-a-day, you 
must all be gemmen, must dress in fashion, talk high flow, must have 


cue and wool powder, dat foolish, only make your face look more 
black.10 


®John Murdock, The Triumphs of Love, I, ii. 
*Murdock, The Politicians, I, v. 
2°7bid., II, iii. 
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That such affectations actually existed in America during this 
time has been reaffirmed by John Bernard, the English actor, who 
recorded his impressions of this country in his delightful and un- 
prejudiced book, Retrospections of America, 1797-1811. Bernard 
observed of the free Negroes in Boston that what “distinguishes 
them is their ridiculous contempt for those of their own color who 
happen to be slaves, and their continual imitation in manners and 
sayings of the white people with whom they affect to be upon an 
equality. Delayed in the street one day by some stoppage, I per- 
ceived, on turning round, a couple of colored people at my elbow. 
The elegant pomposity and affection of breeding which they assumed 
towards each other pleasantly contrasted with their version of the 
English language.’24 

The only Negro character of prominence, insofar as concerns his 
importance to the play, was the West Indian, Banana, in Robinson’s 
The Vorker’s Stratagem; or, Banana’s Wedding. Banana might al- 
most have been a caricature of the noble savage, whose concept led 
to the idealization of the Negro in English literature during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Banana was ridiculed rather 
than idealized for his uncivilized state. In the play, his mother, who 
has high social aspirations, wants him to marry Louisa, the ward of 
the merchant, Fingercash. Banana, who is completely illiterate, has 
involved himself with Phyllis, a Negress of a lower economic 
sphere, who already has borne him a child. Banana obediently 
follows his mother’s directions, however, and attempts to propose 
to the more cultivated Louisa. There is no comment whatsoever 
concerning racial inferiority in the proposed mixed marriage. Louisa 
believes Banana to be beneath her because of his illiteracy, and 
Banana is in complete accord. 

Notable during this period of American drama was the first 
reference to the slavery problem, and the earliest attempts to ex- 
press the emotions of the Negro. John Murdock was the first play- 
wright to make this effort. In The Triumphs of Love, Sambo, who 
has been previously described as a comic slave, becomes suddenly 
pathetic when, during a moment of self-admiration, he remarks: 


Sambo tink himself handsome. He berry complish’d too; he sing well; 
he dance well; he play fiddle well. Can tink so, so, pretty well. He 


“John Bernard, Retrospection of America, 1797-1811 (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1887), p. 299. 
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tink: he berry often tink when he slave to white man. Why black 
foke sold like cow or horse? He tink de great somebody above, no 
order tings so—Sometimes he tink dis way—he got bess massa in e 
world. He gib him fine clothes for dress—he gib him plenty money 
for pend; and for a little while, he tink himself berry happy. After- 
wards he tink anoder way. He pose massa George die; den he sold 
to some oder massa. May be he no use him well. When Sambo 
tink so, it most broke he heart.12 


Sambo’s master, George Friendly, Jr., overhears Sambo’s lament, 
which causes him to reflect upon the evils of the slave trade, but to 
also comment upon the values of slavery for the Negro, when he 
says: 

. . and yet how many thousands of the poorer class of whites are 
there, whose actual situations are vastly inferior to him: he has no 
anxious cares for tomorrow, no family looking up to him for protec- 
tion—no duns at his doors. Yet, still, there is something wanting. It 


is cruel. It is unjust for one creature to hold another in a state of 
bondage for life.13 


In A. B. Lindsley’s Love and Friendship; or, Yankee Notions, a 
Southern play which takes place in Charleston, Harry, a Negro 
slave, exhibits the same capacity to shift from the comic to the 
pathetic. While he contemplates the possibility of mixing a “mint 
julap” for himself, he suddenly remembers his homeland: 

Oh Africa, oh my poor moder! when the cruel buckrah man bin steal 

us she do most break de heart! but she de happy now, she bin die 

on de passage wid grief and hunger! but he no good for me for 


mourning now, he no bring back my moder, nor fren, nor to taka 
me back Africa.14 


The dual depiction of the Negro character, which combined 
ridicule and sympathy, is not as contradictory as it might seem 
when the existing contrast of the Negro character in America is 
placed against the principles of equalitarianism championed by 
American democracy. The philosophy that all men are essentially 
good by nature, and that faults and deviations are a result of envi- 
ronment or lack of education, resulted in an emphasis in comedy on 
local color characters, whose foibles were most often a result of their 
incongruity in a new environment, or lack of savoir faire, rather than 
some deep-rooted character flaw. While the Negro character was 


Murdock, The Triumphs of Love, Ill, ii. 
8] bid. 
*A. B. Lindsley, Love and Friendship; or, Yankee Notions, Act I. 
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not as popular as some of the other local color types such as the 
Yankee or the Irishman, there were frequent similarities in their 
treatment, both in the cause of ridicule and in the softening of it. 
A good demonstration of this attitude appeared in The Triumphs of 
Love, when Sambo, after receiving his freedom, is discovered drunk. 
Sambo is the object of laughter as he sings, reels, and carouses. 
When Careless, a friend of Sambo’s former master, observes the 
drunken Negro, he comments, “So much for against liberating peo- 
ple. The greatest number of them, after they are set free, become 
vicious.”” The reply by Sambo’s master is, “That, by no means, au- 
thorizes their being detained in a state of slavery. Much is to be 
said in favour of them, for their want of education.”15 The inclu- 
sion of the pathos of these Negro characters and the attitudes ex- 
pressed toward them by other characters in the plays reveal a con- 
cern over the conflict between the principles of humanitariansm and 
the practice of slavery. 

It was during this period that the first Negresses appeared in 
American drama. None, with the exception of Mrs. Banana, were 
as prominent as the male Negro characters. Mrs. Banana, with her 
new-rich tendencies, was closer to the prototype of the parvenue 
than to the Negro; she was similar, however, with her combined 
affectations and dialect, to the mannered Negroes in The Politicians. 
Priscilla, Banana’s sweetheart, resembled Banana in her uncivilized 
state, but she was also characterized by a violent temper, displayed 
in her battle with Banana’s snobbish mother. 

The post-Revolutionary period witnessed not only an increase 
in the number of Negro characters in American plays but the be- 
ginnings in the formation of the Negro stereotype, which was mark- 
ed by a more skillful manipulation of dialect, simplicity of mind, 
humility and loyalty to the master, and a comic affectation brought 
about by the Negro’s efforts to imitate the manners of the white 
man’s society. Also important was the evidence in the drama of an 
awareness of the enslaved Negro’s plight, and although this aware- 
ness did not create a great number of pro- or anti-slavery plays, it 
provided the first dramatic attempts to express the emotions of the 
Negro slave. 


“Murdock, The Triumphs of Love, Ill, vii. 
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THE NEGRO CHARACTER IN THE PERIOD 
OF DEVELOPMENT (1812-1845) 

It is curious that, during a period in which local color person- 
alities were the most popular characters in American comedy, the 
Negro should be as neglected as he proved to be for the next three 
decades. From the appearance of the Negress, Kate, in Mrs. 
Clarke’s The Benevolent Lawyers (1823) until the advent of Fash- 
ion in 1845, only seven Negroes were portrayed, and none with any 
real distinction. The steretoype apparently had been fairly well 
established during the embryonic years of American drama, and 
few of the Negro characters in the twenties and thirties demon- 
strated any notable differences. An interesting comparison may be 
made, however, between the two most prominent male Negroes 
during this time, one of whom appeared in a Northern, and the other 
in a Southern comedy. In J. E. Heath’s Whigs and Democrats 
(1839), the Southern play, Cato is a slave, and in William Dunlap’s 
A Trip to Niagara (1829), the Northern play, Job Jerryson is a free 
Negro porter. In both plays, however, the Negro was characterized 
by similar traits, chief of which was a delusion of grandeur. 

Cato has no practical function in Whigs and Democrats outside 
of additional comic contrast. He is the servant of a Congressman, 
and has developed an attitude of superiority because he believes 
that the servant of a Congressman must be superior to servants of 
other classes. During a short scene in which Jenny, a Negress, asks 
Cato if he saw any colored ladies whom he fancied at Congress, Cato 
replies, “Yes, plenty of ’em,—but I always kept company, myself, 
with the first class—the servants of Congressmen and great folks. 
I hear ’em talk about the Kitchen Cabinet, but I never was the 
gemman to have nothing to do with it. . . .16 Following this state- 
ment, Cato affectedly takes a pinch of snuff. 

Job Jerryson is a free Negro of the type which Bernard de- 
scribed as being prevalent in the Northern states. He has acquired 
affectations and Aauteur in his new-found liberty. He carries an 
eyeglass, and, like Cato, consumes snuff. When approached by an 
English maid, Nancy, who asks Job to call his master, he replies, 
““Master!’ I have no master. Master indeed! Demee! That’s 
well enough! I am my own master.” Nancy remarks that she 
thought that the keeper of the hotel was Job’s master, to which Job 


167. E. Heath, Whigs and Democrats, Il, ii. 
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nonchalantly says, “Not at all. He is keeper and I am waiter.”17 
Job exhibits a comic defensiveness concerning his position which, 
while it remains one of servitude, assumes a more favorable cast 
when the titles of “master” and “servant” are changed to “keeper” 
and “waiter.” 

In a later scene, Job is contrasted to the Irishman, Dennis, who 
has just arrived in America. The Irishman thinks that Job’s black 
face is symptomatic of the black plague and warns him to keep his 
distance while he asks him the way. Job becomes indignant, think- 
ing that Dennis’ attitude has been caused by prejudice, and promises 
to keep as far off as Dennis pleases, adding, “I do not wish to be 
nearer, I assure you. I am black, Sir; so was ‘noble Othello.—How 
do I know but he was one of my forefathers?” 

Dennis’ naiveté is contrasted to Job’s veneer, but Job’s sophi- 
stication is affected, and his allusion to Othello is a ridiculous de- 
lusion of grandeur. While Job’s diction lacks the customary dialect, 
it may very well have been as comic during this time to observe a 
Negro whose cultured airs presented a decided incongruity to a so- 
ciety accustomed to the stereotyped dialect associated with the 
Negro race. 

Bob, a porter in Charles Burke’s farce, The Vermont Wool 
Dealer (1844), is a Northern Negro who is regarded in an inferior 
light. There are allusions to his skin and thick lips. The Yankee in 
the play refers to Bob as an “Ethiopian,” and describes his hide as 
being “full of rum as a pine knot is full of gum; he ain’t white, no 
way you can fix it, unless you turn his skin inside out, and then 
I reckon it would be flesh color.’2® Bob is a low comedy character 
whose fundamental trait is a fondness for liquor, and who irrespon- 
sibly drinks the liquor ordered by the guests in the hotel. 

Beginning with Kate in The Benevolent Lawyers, the most popu- 
lar function of the Negress in American comedy became that of a 
foil whose purpose it was to dupe the villainous seducer. In Wood- 
worth’s The Forest Rose (1825), and in the aforementioned The 
Vermont Wool Dealer, Negresses were disguised for this purpose. 
In these situations it was always the seducer who was made to ap- 
pear ridiculous, but the fact that he was even more humiliated for 


“William Dunlap, A Trip to Niagara; or, Travellers in America, Act. I. 
Act II. 
Charles Burke, The Vermont Wool Dealer, I, i. 
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having been tricked by a Negro implies a condescending attitude 
toward the colored race. The treatment of Rose in The Forest Rose 
was particularly disdainful. She smells of garlic and onions, borders 
on the nymphomaniacal, and although tolerated, she is not in the 
least respected. Kate, on the other hand, is a faithful and devoted 
Negro servant whose only defect is her immoderate laughter when 
she is amused. She belongs to the still popular version of the un- 
selfish Negro “mammy,” whose function in life is intense loyalty to 
her mistress but whose stereotyped racial characteristics of dialect 
and crudity may be counted upon for comic relief. - 

The delineation of the Negro character in the comedies of this 
period revealed little change. The characteristics of naiveté, dialect, 
and particularly affectation, continued to predominate. There was 
less concern, however, about the condition of slavery or the more 
serious emotions of the Negro than was exhibited before 1809. 
Perhaps the infrequent portrayal of the Negro character was due 
to the growing conflict between North and South, and the desire 
of the stage to avoid offense to either side. There would appear to 
be a parallel between the attitude of compromise shown in the ac- 
tion of the government on the slave issue and the efforts by native 
playwrights to follow a middle road in dealing with the Negro 
character. 


THE NEGRO CHARACTER DURING THE PERIOD 
OF THE SOCIAL COMEDIES (1845-1860) 


The influence of Anna Cora Mowatt’s successful comedy, Fash- 
ion (1845), appears to have had as great an influence in determin- 
ing the characterization of the Negro as it did in determining the 
kind of comedy which dominated the American stage for at least 
a decade and a half. In Fashion and its imitators, the Negro butler, 
costumed in exaggerated livery, became a staple figure. The plays 
most often ridiculed the affectation and ostentation of the new-rich 
in their efforts to gain a foothold in high society. One of the major 
requirements of the developing plutocracy in these comedies was a 
splendidly dressed Negro servant, whom the parvenues invariably 
treated like lackeys. The fact that one of the ladies of fashion is 
ridiculed for calling her servant “slave” would indicate the attitude 
toward the Negro as such was as outmoded as the kind of aristocracy 
the new-rich were trying to re-establish. 


‘ 
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Most of the Negro characters depicted were free Negroes of the 
North but, as usual, all were servants. Zeke in Fashion, Pompey 
Hannibal Johnson in The Road to Fortune (1846), and Ruby in 
False Pretences (1856) continued the tradition of the affected Negro. 
Zeke is proud of the extravagant “liberty” provided by his mistress, 
and makes the same mistake as Ralpho, who preceded him by 
seventy years, in assuming that such externals would succeed in 
making a gentleman out of him. 

Consciousness of the Negro problem in regard to slavery, suffer- 
ing, or in relation to equalitarianism appeared only rarely in the 
comedies of this time. Pompey succeeds in marrying a white servant 
in The Road to Fortune, but miscegenation is not dealt with as a 
problem. Pompey proposes to the maid, Nora, because Nora’s mis- 
tress, vexed by Nora’s superior common sense, has falsely led him 
to believe that Nora is interested in him. Pompey’s proposal to 
Nora is appealing, and she accepts him, causing not only a deflation 
on the part of the mistress but consternation which breaks up her 
mother’s fancy dress ball. 

Although the scene in False Pretences is New York, there is a 
clear attitude in this play that the Negro must know his place. In 
one scene, a Frenchman, Boquet, who is comic because of his ignor- 
ance of American customs, treats Ruby as an equal. He is intro- 
duced to Ruby by the protagonist, Whittemore: 


BOQUET: I am very much happy and miserable to make—a— 
your acquaintance! I admire you very much. 
RUBY: Why do you admire me so much? 


BOQUET: Because you are so very black! Allow me to take 
your arm, Monsieur. 


RUBY: You must not do that, sir. 


BOQUET: Why not, sir? Will you not permit—a—me that honor? 
Is it too great privilege? 


WHITTEMORE: It is not the custom of the country.20 
Later, Whittemore further reveals the writer’s attitude toward 
the Negro when he is forced to reprimand Ruby for neglecting his 


duties because of his attempts to teach himself law. Whittemore 
apologizes to his friend, Dr. Cram, explaining, “Excuse me for giv- 


?°Cornelius Mathews, False Pretences; or, Both Sides of Good Society, I, i. 
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ing this lesson to my servant in your presence, Doctor. He is a good 
fellow, though he is black—and he needs it.”’?1 

A Southern portrait of ideal master-slave relations was exhibited 
in Henry Clay Preuss’ Fashions and Follies of Washington Life 
(1857). Tom Scott is an elderly servant to a crusty old Southern 
Captain. Tom is obedient and devoted, but his qualities are some- 
times overlooked by his irascible old employer. The Captain usually 
corrects himself in time, however, and compensates for his ill-be- 
havior by offering Tom a drink. In his kindness, however, Smith 
is rarely more than condescending and, in one scene, after Tom 
assures him that he prayed for his master, Captain Smith says, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant! pull off my boots, 
sir!”22 

Later, when Smith rebukes Tom by calling him “an ungrateful 
old hound,” Tom replies in a manner reminiscent of the Negro char- 
acters of The Triumphs of Love and Love and Friendship: 


Dat am berry hard word, Massy Jack, berry hard word! I’se always 
tryin to please you, but Tom’s gettin old now—can’t keep wake like 
I used to could—Served you and old Massy afore you, man and child, 
gwine on seventy-the year—nobody neber call old Tom “hound”— 
dat’s berry hard word—cut in old nigger’s heart wuss den de lash on 
his back !23 


Smith apologizes and once again invites Tom to drink with him, 
and when Tom leaves, Smith says in remorse, “To think, that after 
all the friends I have made, all the money I’ve spent on other 
people, all the backs I have covered, and all the stomachs I have 
filled—not one human being in the wide world could I lean upon 
with the same childlike trust as upon this poor old creature.”’24 

The loyal old Negro is praised, but there is no indication that 
he or any other Negro deserves his freedom. Instead, the familiar 
Southern view of the ideal relationship between master and slave 
is suggested. Between Tom and the Captain there is a faith which 
has developed from a mutual understanding of each other’s position. 
Tom Scott differs little from Uncle Tom in a Northern play, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. It is therefore interesting to observe a similar charac- 
terization of the Negro in a Southern play. 


**Matthews, IV, ii. 

**Henry Clay Preuss, Fashions and Follies of Washington Life, I, i. 
Il, i. 
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Probably the most prominent and appealing depiction of a Negro 
character in the comedies before the Civil War occurred in another 
fashion comedy, Mrs. Sidney Bateman’s Se/f (1856), in which Aunt 
Chloe, an elderly Negress, provides consolation and affection to her 
mistress, the distressed heroine of the play. The playwright at- 
tempted to combine in Chloe the warm affection of the Negro 
mammy and the then inoffensive humor which was derived from 
the steretoype. Chloe contrasts herself to Northern maids who are 
hired for money, and “care nuffin for you but to git dere wages. 
I love dat little white chile dat I raised, and tomorrow if she lost 
all her friends she would hab a home in de heart of her ole black 
mammy... .”25 

Chloe’s comic traits include, in addition to a most authentic 
dialect, humorous references to scripture and a lack of education, 
for which Chloe admits she has no leanings: “Dey done tried to 
teach me when I was a little bit of a gal, but I never could get fur- 
ther than D, and dat am de berry place whar I sticks yit.”26 
Chloe’s foibles, however, are more than overshadowed by her kind- 
ness and generosity and, at the end of the play, she is eulogized by 
the other characters in the play: 


MARY: ... the honest, faithful heart that beats within your breast 
should make you the welcome inmate of a royal palace. 


APEX: True, Mary, she has shown her forgetfulness of the per- 


vading sin of human nature—selfishness . . . and in the ab- 
sence of that degraded feeling, the old nurse may boast 
her supremacy over us all. . . .27 


The characterization of the Negro in the comedies of the period 
preceding the Civil War added little to previous examples of the 
Negro character. The affected Negro servant continued to dominate 
the scene, while a few writers attempted to combine the comic treat- 
ment of the Negro with an effort to depict him as a sympathetic 
human being, a process which had been neglected since the first 
decades of native American comedy. The influence of the mounting 
abolitionist sentiment between 1845 and 1860 was hardly discern- 
able in the comedies, but such sentiment doubtlessly affected the 


*®Mrs. Sidney Frances Bateman, Self, I, ii. 
**Tbid., I, iii. 
"Ibid. 
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portrayal of Tom Scott, Chloe, and the inclusion of a mixed- 
marriage in The Road to Fortune. While none of these plays openly 
opposed the institution of slavery, they brought a small degree of 
dignity to the Negro character, whose virtue was intended to soften 
his crudeness. 


* * * 


The treatment of the Negro character in comedy from his earliest 
portrayal in 1775 until the Civil War has proven to be amazingly 
consistent. With a few exceptions, such as The Vermont Wool 
Dealer and The Forest Rose, which pictured the Negro as little more 
than a vulgar clown, the Negro was most often portrayed in one of 
two ways. The most popular portrayal was that of the affected 
Negro servant who believed that, if he imitated the white man’s 
manners, he might achieve the superiority of the white. He became 
ludicrous because, instead of selecting virtues and talent, the values 
which really mattered according to the ideal American philosophy of 
character, he chose to copy the more superficial aspects of society. 
The second most frequent depiction of the Negro was the faithful 
and humble slave or servant whose virtues softened his incongruous 
traits of language and behavior. In almost every depiction of the 
Negro in comedy, however, the Negro was a comic character ex- 
ploited (as were the provincial, the frontiersman, and the European 
minority groups) for local color contrast. 

Although, as it has been shown, some elements of Negro portrai- 
ture might be related to the issue of slavery, the fact that there 
was such consistency in the treatment of the Negro and that there 
were no trends which corresponded to the rising abolitionist move- 
ment must result in this conclusion: the use of the Negro in these 
plays must be related less to sentiment concerning slavery than to 
the use of the Negro as an American comedy type who could be 
utilized for the popular trends in comic characterization. These 
trends include the interest in local color types and the ridiculing of 
those who placed external affection above the more important hu- 
man values of virtue and talent. Where the Negro was also treated 
sympathically, as in the examples of Sambo in The Triumphs of 
Love and Chloe in Se/f, he exemplified the “diamond in the rough” 
tradition of American characterization where virtue was enough 
to overcome the lack of education or the color of one’s skin. 
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LINCOLN AND BEECHER 


LIoNEL CROCKER 


O THE STUDENT oF Henry Ward Beecher, the question often 
S csehes How close was the association between Lincoln (1809- 
1865) and Beecher (1813-1887)? A book on Lincoln that does not 
have at least one reference to Beecher would be difficult to find. 
Carl Sandburg’s index has twelve page references to Beecher. Was 
Lincoln aware of Beecher? This over-all question might be broken 
down into several subsidiary ones: What was Lincoln’s estimate of 
Beecher? How did Beecher regard Lincoln? Did Beecher play any 
part in Lincoln’s rise to the presidency? Did Lincoln ever consult 
Beecher on any of the policies pursued? Did Beecher have access 
to the White House? Did Lincoln ever call upon Beecher to per- 
form any service for the national government? These and other 
questions will come up for consideration in this paper. 

Beecher not only knew the public opinion of the North regard- 
ing slavery but he helped to create it. After graduating from Am- 
herst in 1834, he entered Lane Theological Seminary in Cincinnati, 
where his illustrious father was president. Here Beecher learned 
about slavery first-hand as did his sister Harriet, author of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. After graduation in 1837, he preached for two years 
at Lawrenceburg, Indiana. From the Ohio river town he was called 
to Indianapolis, the capitol of a pioneer state. From this vantage 
point, he soon became a well-known figure lecturing and preaching 
throughout the state of Indiana. In the neighboring state of Illinois, 
Lincoln was maturing. In 1847, Beecher was called to the newly 
formed Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, N.Y. There he began al- 
most immediately to speak to a congregation of 3,000 morning and 
night, in addition to becoming one of the most sought after lecturers 
on the popular lyceum courses throughout the country. Beecher fast 
became one of the most influential molders of public opinion in the 
North. 

Because Lincoln went out of his way to hear Beecher preach when 
he visited New York City in late February 1860, at the time of his 
Cooper Institute Address, one wonders how closely Lincoln followed 


Mr. Crocker (Ph.D., University of Michigan, 1933) is Professor of Speech 
and Chairman of the Speech Department, Denison University. 
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Beecher’s sermons and lectures in the 1850’s when the slavery issue 
was coming to a head. Beecher was more of a moderate than Wil- 
liam P. Seward with his “irrepressible conflict.” There is no record 
of his interest except we do know that Lincoln’s law partner Hern- 
don heard Beecher lecture in Springfield in 1855. It would be 
strange indeed if Herndon did not discuss Beecher with Lincoln 
in the days following the lecture and it would not be surprising if 
Lincoln were present in the audience that evening. Moreover, we 
know that Lincoln read The New York Independent to which 
Beecher contributed. 

Of Beecher’s appearance in Springfield in 1855, Paul M. Angle, 
editor of William H. Herndon’s Life of Lincoln, records that Beecher 
greatly impressed Herndon. 


Henry Ward Beecher, when he spoke in Springfield in the autumn 
of 1855, was the object of particular enthusiasm on Herndon’s part. 
“He will do good,” he wrote Theodore Parker. “He looks a man and 
I suppose his Heaven warrant does not deceive.” When Parker sec- 
onded his enthusiasm, he became lyrical. “He is a new rose, fresh 
from the garden of almighty forces,” he wrote a second time of 
Beecher. “This age was fortunate in having so beautiful a present. 
He is a man-a fresh minister.”1 


Three years later came the Lincoln-Douglas debates and Lincoln 
captured national attention. What would be more natural than for 
lyceum courses looking for star attractions to seek the appearance 
of Lincoln? James A. Briggs, incidentally a lieutenant of Salmon 
P. Chase, issued an invitation for Lincoln to lecture under the 
auspices of the lyceum course of Plymouth Church in the fall of 
1859. When Lincoln received the attractive invitation, which offered 
him $200 and expenses, he turned to his law partner Herndon for 
advice as to the nature of the lecture. 


In the preceding October Lincoln came rushing into the office one 
morning, with the letter from New York City, inviting him to deliver 
a lecture there, and asked my advice and that of other friends as to 
the subject and character of his address. We all recommended a speech 
on the political situation. Remembering his poor success as a lecturer 
himself, he adopted our suggestions. He accepted the invitation of the 
New York Committee, at the same time notifying them that his speech 
would deal entirely with political questions, and fixing the day late 
in February as the most convenient time.2 


*Paul M. Angle, William H. Herndon’s Life of Lincoln (New York: Albert 
& Charles Boni, 1930), p. xxii. 
*Ibid., p. 367. 
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This invitation finally resulted in what has become known as the 
Cooper Institute Address delivered on February 27, 1860. This ad- 
dress won Lincoln favorable notice in the New York area, provided 
him with the opportunity to make addresses in New England, and 
enabled him to win delegates among the Republicans so as to cap- 
ture the nomination in Chicago in 1860. 

When Lincoln wrote that he would speak on the political situa- 
tion, Henry Ward Beecher and other Republicans decided to make 
a political rally of the occasion and transferred the lecture from 
Plymouth Church to Cooper Institute. Such Republicans as William 
Cullen Bryant, Horace Greeley, Hamilton Fish, William Curtis 
Noyes, all anti-Seward men, working for the nomination of Govern- 
or Salmon P. Chase, promoted the rally. Ironically enough, but 
surely one of the ways of politics, it was the meeting at Cooper In- 
stitute that put Lincoln in a position to defeat their contender 
Chase. Albert Bushnell Hart in commenting on the relationship of 
Chase to Lincoln in 1860 states: 

Lincoln, Chase never looked upon as a rival until the day of the 
convention; on the contrary, in March 1860, his lieutenant Briggs, 
reported, among other small matters: Mr. Lincoln of Illinois told 
me that (he) had a very warm side towards you, for of all the prom- 
inent Republicans you were the only one who gave him aid and 
comfort. I urged him by all means to attend the convention. I was 
pleased with him. I paid him all the attention I could, went with 
him to hear Mr. Beecher and Dr. Chapin.3 
And we know that Lincoln had a high regard for Chase. On his 

first speaking engagment in Columbus, Ohio, on September 16, 1859, 
Lincoln declared he was ill at ease before an audience that had been 
accustomed to hearing the three prominent Ohioans Corwin, Chase, 
and Wade. Little did Lincoln realize, at the time, that he was going 
to be chosen over Chase as the candidate of the Republican party 
in 1860. 

On February 23, 1860, Lincoln left Springfield for New York. 

The local Democratic newspaper reported his departure succinctly: 
Significant. The Hon. Abraham Lincoln departs today for Brook- 
lyn under an engagement to deliver a lecture before the Young Men’s 
Association of that city in Beecher’s church. Subject: not known. 
Consideration $200 and expenses. Object: Presidential capital. Effect: 
Disappointment.4 
*Albert Bushnell Hart, Salmon Portland Chase (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


Company, 1899), p. 188. 
‘Jesse W. Weik, The Real Lincoln (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 


1922), p. 258. 
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Lincoln heard Beecher preach twice while in the New York area. 
He arrived a few days before his lecture on Monday, February 27. 
On Sunday, the 26th, he attended Beecher’s church in the company 
of George H. Lincoln, Esq. When Lincoln returned from visiting 
his son Robert at Phillips Exeter Academy and from a speaking 
tour of New England, he again attended Beecher’s church on March 
11, 1860, in the company of James A. Briggs, who had conducted 
the negotiations with Lincoln for his appearance in the East. Plym- 
outh Church has proudly marked the places where Lincoln sat with 
appropriate plaques. These visits have helped to make Plymouth 
Church a national shrine. 

Lincoln won a strong supporter in Beecher in his campaign for 
the nomination of the Republican party in 1860 and in 1864. While 
other Republicans were split between Chase and Seward, Beecher 
was for the dark horse. Beecher disagreed with his good friend 
Henry Raymond, Editor of The New York Times, who was for 
William P. Seward. The following account of this difference is given 
to us by Joseph Howard, a parishioner of Beecher’s.® 

Raymond attended the convention as a delegate, but sat with 
a reporter of his paper at the press table on the platform. This re- 
porter sensed that Lincoln was the possible winner of the nomination 
and wrote his story to be telegraphed to The Times. But when 
Raymond saw the story he scratched out the introduction and said 
he would not have Henry Ward Beecher read such a dispatch in 
The Times for a thousand dollars. However, as the day wore on, 
Raymond saw that the reporter was correct in his surmise and 
ordered the dispatch sent as it was originally written predicting the 
nomination of Lincoln. One of the first to call on Raymond when 
he returned to New York City was Henry Ward Beecher. They 
had a good laugh over the experience. Beecher said that he knew 
the people of the country better than Raymond did and said that 
Seward had too much head and too little heart to succeed in such 
a crisis. Raymond countered with the thought that Lincoln had 
too much heart and too little head. 

We know that Lincoln read The New York Independent which 
published Beecher’s sermons. Theodore Cuyler, Pastor of the La- 
fayette Avenue Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn and a good friend 


‘Joseph Howard, Jr., Life of Henry Ward Beecher (New York: Hibbard 
Brothers, 1887), p. 275. 
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of Henry Ward Beecher, tells us, when he was in Chicago shortly 
after Lincoln was elected to the Presidency, that he and Lincoln 
were staying at the same hotel. He called upon Lincoln and was 
gratified when Lincoln told him that he kept up with him nearly 
every week in The New York Independent.6 Almost from the time 
he took up his duties at Plymouth Church, Beecher became a con- 
tributor to this paper. In its second number appears an extract from 
a sermon of Beecher’s. He was called to its editorship on December 
19, 1861. 

Beecher used his editorials to hammer away at the conduct of 
the war. He wanted to save the Union but he also wanted to wipe 
out slavery. He did not spare Lincoln in these widely read attacks. 

In an editorial on July 10, 1862, occur these words of Beecher: 
“We have a country. We have a cause. We have a people. Let all 
good men pray that God would give us a government.”’? 

On July 17, 1862, he continued his attack: 


The people are beginning to distrust their rulers—not their good 
nature, their patriotism, their honesty, but their capacity for the 
exigency of military affairs. They know that in war an hour often 
carries a campaign in its hand. A day is a year. The President seems 
to be a man without any sense of the value of time. The people 
admire his disinterestedness. They believe him firm when he reaches 
decisions. But they perceive how long a period he requires to form 
judgments; how wide a circuit he takes of uncertainty and vacillation 
before he determines. 


On July 24, 1862, he called for a declaration of emancipation in 
an editorial entitled, “The Duty of To-day.” 


Nothing will unite this people like a bold annunciation of a moral 
principle. Let the American flag be lifted up by Mr. Lincoln, as was 
the brazen serpent, and let it be known that every man who looks 
upon it on this continent shall be free, and a tide of joy and irresist- 
ible enthusiasm will sweep away every obstacle. Let Mr. Lincoln 
decree it. The Nation will do it. 


Of course, Beecher was not alone in his call for emancipation. 
Theodore Cuyler gives us this anecdote of his advocacy of this step: 


°Theodore L. Cuyler, Recollections of a Long Life (New York: The Baker 
& Taylor Company, 1902), p. 141. 

™W. C. Beecher, Samuel Scoville, and Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, A 
Biography of Henry Ward Beecher (New York: Charles L. Webster Company, 
n.d.), p. 329. This quotation from The New York Independent and the ones 
following are taken from this source. 
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On Sunday evening September 7, 1862, I addressed a vast crowd 
in my own Lafayette Avenue Church, and told them frankly, that 
our only hope was in a proclamation for freedom by President 
Lincoln. Henry Ward Beecher invited me to repeat my address on 
the next Sunday evening in Plymouth Church. I did so and the house 
was packed clear out to the sidewalk. At the end of my address 
Mr. Beecher leaned over and said, “The Lord helped you to-night.” 
When the meeting closed Mr. Henry C. Bowen, said, “Will you and 
Mr. Beecher not start for Washington to-morrow morning to urge 
Mr. Lincoln to proclaim emancipation?” We both agreed to go be- 
fore the week was over, but would not before. On the Wednesday 
of that very week the Battle of Antietam was fought, and on the 
Friday morning we opened our papers and read the Proclamation 
of Emancipation.8 


Did Lincoln pay any attention to these editorial proddings? We 
are told by F. B. Carpenter in his Six Months in the White House 
that Lincoln knew what Beecher was saying. 


During the brief period that Henry Ward Beecher was editor-in- 
chief of the “Independent” in the second year of the war, he felt 
called upon to pass some severe strictures upon the course of the ad- 
ministration. For several weeks the successive leaders of the editorial 
page were like bugle blasts, waking the echoes throughout the coun- 
try. Somebody cut these editorials out of the different numbers of 
the paper, and mailed them all to the President under one envelope. 
One rainy Sunday he took them from his drawer, and read them 
through to the very last word. One or two of the articles were in 
Mr. Beecher’s strongest style, and criticized the President in no meas- 
ured terms. As Mr. Lincoln finished reading them his face flushed 
with indignation. Dashing the package to the floor, he exclaimed, 
“Ts thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing?” 

The excitement, however, soon passed off, leaving no trace behind 
of ill-will toward Mr. Beecher; and the impression made upon his 
mind by the criticism was lasting and excellent in its effects.9 


In spite of differences over timing of official acts, such as the 
Emancipation Declaration, Beecher was loyal to President Lincoln. 
If Lincoln read the addresses of Beecher in England in the fall of 
1863, he must have been pleased with the references to him. In the 
London address (as Oliver Wendell Holmes pointed out in The At- 
lantic Monthly for January, 1864, in his article, “Our Minister 
Plenipotentiary”) Beecher referred to Lincoln as “That most true, 
honest, just, and conscientious magistrate Mr. Lincoln.” In all five 


®Theodore L. Cuyler, Recollections of a Long Life (New York: The Baker 
& Taylor Company, 1902), p. 147. 

°F. B. Carpenter, Six Months in the White House (New York: Hurd and 
Houghton, 1867), p. 230. 
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addresses, when Beecher referred to Lincoln the audience broke 
into cheers. At Manchester, Beecher declared, “But when by the 
means pointed out in the constitution, and sanctified by the usage 
of three quarters of a century Mr. Lincoln, in fair open field was 
elected President of the United States, did the South submit?” 
In Edinburgh, Beecher said, “The principle that was laid down as 
a distinct feature of the platform on which Mr. Lincoln was elected 
was that there should be no more Territories.” At Liverpool, the 
interruptions were so great that he was not permitted to finish his 
sentence, but he started to say, “It is asked whether Pennsylvania 
was not carried for Mr. Lincoln on account of his advocacy of the 
Morrill tariff, and whether the tariff was not one of the planks of 
the Chicago platform, on which Mr. Lincoln was elected. I had a 
great deal to do with that election; but I tell you that whatever 
local. .. .” Thus Beecher showed he was a friendly critic. 

It is sometimes suggested that Henry Ward Beecher’s five ad- 
dresses in England during the fall of 1863 were given at the invita- 
tion of the government. Beecher declares that this was not so. 


I left New York in June, 1863, for a tour through Europe during 
the summer vacation. I was not requested, either by President Lincoln 
nor by any member of the Cabinet, to act in behalf of this govern- 
ment; it was purely a personal arrangement. The government took 
no stock in me at that time. Seward was in the ascendancy, and, 
as I had been pounding Lincoln during the early years of the war, I 
don’t believe there was a man in Washington, excepting, perhaps Mr. 
Chase, who would have trusted me with anything; at any rate, I 
went on my own responsibility, with no one behind me except my 
church. They told me they would pay my expenses and sent me off. 
I went away wholly for the sake of rest and recuperation. I went 
simply as a private citizen, and I went with a determination not to 
speak in Great Britain.10 


Beecher through his pulpit, his lyceum lectures, and his columns 
in The New York Independent was in close contact with public 
opinion in the North. Any suggestion of a compromise, or a weak- 
ening of the war effort, was abhorrent to him. After the favorable 
publicity he had received because of his addresses in England, he 
sensed he was in better grace at the White House and arranged 
to go and confer with President Lincoln on rumors of peace feelers 
being put out by the South. 

The following account of his visit with President Lincoln is of 


*°Beecher, Scoville, and Beecher, p. 369. 
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interest because it shows that the President valued Beecher as a 
contact with public opinion. Beecher tells us: 


We were alone in his receiving room. His hair was ‘every way for 
Sunday.’ It looked as though it was an abandoned stubble field. He 
had on slippers, and his vest was what was called ‘going free.’ He 
looked wearied, and, when he sat down in a chair, looked as though 
every limb wanted to drop off his body. And I said to him: “Mr. 
Lincoln, I come to you to know whether the public interest will per- 
mit you to explain to me what this Southern commission means?” 
Well, he listened very patiently, and looked up to the ceiling for a 
few moments, and said, “Well, I am almost of a mind to show you 
all the documents.” 

“Well, Mr. Lincoln, I should like to see them if it is proper.” He 
went to his little secretary, and came out and handed me a little card 
as long as my finger and an inch wide, and on that was written— 
“You will pass the bearer through the lines.” (or something to that 
effect). 

“A. Lincoln.” 

“There,” he said, “is all there is of it. Now Blair thinks something 
can be done, but I didn’t, but I have no objection to have him try 
his hand. He has no authority whatever, but to go and see what he 
can do.” 

“Well,” said I, “you have lifted a great burden off my mind.”11 


Toward the end of the summer of 1864 we have another incident 
which shows the regard Lincoln had for Beecher. In the spring of 
1864, Joseph Howard, who had grown up in Beecher’s church, had 
been imprisoned for circulating bogus proclamations on the war. 
Beecher sought Howard’s release from prison. John D. Defrees, who 
acted as a go-between, wrote to John Hay, Lincoln’s secretary, on 
August 3, “The President has no truer or better friend than 
Beecher.”!2 Lincoln wrote on August 22, 1864, to Secretary Stan- 
ton, “I very much wish to oblige Henry Ward Beecher, by releasing 
Howard.”!3 Howard was released. 

Lyman Abbott in his biography of Beecher published in 1903 
said he had found no instance of Beecher’s being an adviser to 
Lincoln. But in 1953, the Lincoln papers were published, and there 
is an account of an exchange of letters between Beecher and Lincoln 
that clearly indicates a friendly regard for each other and a sharing 
of information. The war dragged on through the fall of 1864, but, 
in the early months of 1865, it looked as if the war would soon be 

“Beecher, Scoville, and Beecher, p. 446. 

“The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, ed. Roy P. Basler (New 


Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1953), Vol. VII, p. 513. 
bid, p. 512. 
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brought to a close. Rumors of peace feelers by the South prompted 


a visit by Beecher to Lincoln on February Ist which was followed 
by a five hundred-word letter on February 4th warning against any 


premature peace. Beecher closed his letter by stating: 


Would it not be well if the country could be told, definitely how 
the case stands? An address to the army, or to the nation, declaring 
that Peace can come only by arms, if in your judgment the fact is so, 
would end these feverish uncertainties and give the spring campaign 
renewed vigor. 

My dear Mr. Lincoln, I have written to you as a friend to a 
friend. I am grateful to God, for raising you up. I believe that you 
are in His hand. That he may guide you is my daily and almost 
hourly prayer. 

I hope that it will not seem intrusive in me to write to you. If I 
add nothing to your wisdom, I might I hope, sometimes cheer you 
under your great cares.14 


157 


And on February 21, 1865, Beecher wrote that a missionary in 


Persia had written that the mission was cheered by the re-election 


of Lincoln. He quoted part of the missionary’s letter. 


On February 27, President Lincoln wrote to Beecher: 


Yours of the 4th and 21st reached me together only two days ago, 
I now thank you for both. Since you wrote the former the whole 
matter of the negotiations, if it can be so called, has been published, 
and you, doubtless, have seen it. When you were with me on the 
evening of the 1st, I had no thought of going in person to meet the 
Richmond gentlemen.15 


Beecher was on good terms with Secretary of War Edwin M. 


Stanton. When Beecher heard that Stanton was on the verge of a 
break-down under the load he was carrying, Beecher felt con- 
strained to write him a personal note of sympathy and under- 


standing. In reply Stanton said: 


How deeply your kind note has affected me is beyond my power 
to tell. The approbation, confidence, and sympathy of any man was 
never more highly prized than yours is by me. Your friendly words 
are a cordial that strengthens me, and your kind sympathy will serve 
to dispel the gloom and despondency that, as you rightly judged, 
does sometimes, in moments of physical weariness, gather upon my 
brain and press heavily on my heart.16 


Beecher felt sufficiently at home among the powers in Washing- 


ton to make suggestions about a celebration after the surrender of 


“Ibid, Vol. VIII, p. 318. 
Ibid, Vol. VIII, p. 318. 
**Beecher, Scoville, and Beecher, p. 447. 
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Charleston in 1865. Beecher proposed taking a delegation of school 
teachers and raising a flag over a colored school, making the flag the 
symbol of civilization. The details of Beecher’s suggestions were 
rejected, but the administration decided to celebrate the anniversary 
of the fall of Fort Sumter on April 14 by an imposing military 
and naval demonstration. President Lincoln, through Secretary 
Stanton, invited Beecher to be present and deliver the address.17 
The tenor of the address was in keeping with Lincoln’s plan of no 
vindictiveness and held out the olive branch to the South. 

The news of Lincoln’s assassination reached Beecher as he was 
about to sail for New York from Charleston on the government 
transport Arago. On the Sunday, April 23, following his arrival in 
New York, nine days after Lincoln’s passing, Beecher preached on 
“The Effect of the Death of Lincoln.” Edgar DeWitt Jones states, 
“Tf Henry Ward Beecher had done nothing else to bring him into 
the Lincoln drama, this distinctive specimen of noble funeral oratory, 
would have linked the names of Lincoln and Beecher for all 
times.”18 Carl Sandburg in his Abraham Lincoln, The Prairie Years 
and The War Years thought enough of Beecher’s funeral sermon 
to quote four paragraphs from it. This is the passage with his intro- 
duction: 


The most often reprinted passage from sermons of this Easter 
Sunday was Beecher’s closing. He pictured a coffined martyr moving 
in triumphal march, with cities and states as pallbearers, bells and 
cannon beating the hours. He intoned a death march. 

Pass on, thou that has overcome! Your sorrows, ch people, are his 
peace! Your bells, and bands, and muffled drums, sound triumph in 
his ear. Wail and weep here; God made it echo joy and triumph 
there. Pass on! 

Four years ago, oh Illinois, we took from your midst an untried 
man, and from among the people. We return him to you a mighty 
conqueror. Not thine anymore, but the nation’s; not ours, but the 
world’s. 

Give him place, oh ye prairies! In the midst of this great continent 
his dust shall rest, a sacred treasure to myriads who shall pilgrim to 
that shrine to kindle anew their zeal and patriotism. 

Ye winds that move over the mighty places of the West, chant his 
requiem! Ye people, behold a martyr whose blood, as so many articu- 
late words, pleads for fidelity, for law, for liberty !19 


*"Beecher, Scoville, and Beecher, p. 449. 

**Edgar DeWitt Jones, Lincoln and the Preachers (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1948), p. 97. 

*°Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln, The Prairie Years and the War Years 
(New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 1954), p. 731. 
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These words would make a fitting close to this paper, but, by 
way of epilogue, there are some words by Beecher which he uttered 
at one of his intimate Friday evening lecture sessions in his church 
which give an insight into his admiration for President Lincoln. 
He probably refers to the February Ist meeting. 


I am sure no one more than J, can feel the personal affliction 
outside of those that were immediately associated with President 
Lincoln. I need not say to you how my public relations have brought 
me, not only to the most constant study of his course and of his 
character, but into some personal relations with him that have given 
me some more knowledge of him than otherwise I should have had. 
I was reading to-night, before I came here, the last letter that I re- 
ceived from him, It had reference to an interview which I had had 
with him on a particular subject. It is a precious letter to me. During 
the time that I was with him (it was between eleven and twelve 
o’clock at night, in Washington) his great kindness, his great simpli- 
city, and his great frankness opened him to me, and I saw him more 
fully than ever before, as very wise, as shrewd as well as wise, as 
far reaching and sagacious as well as shrewd, and, above all, as faith- 
ful to the great interests that were committed to him. That interview 
has come up to me over and over again. It seemed as though it was 
but yesterday. And when the tidings that he was gone came to me, 
I know not how I shall describe the sense that I had of strange per- 
sonal loss.?° 


?°Beecher, Scoville, and Beecher, p. 446. 
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NEwS AND NOTES 


FRANK B. Davis 
Auburn University 


NOTES 


I am pleased to present to you a study done by BLAIR HART of the 
University of Arkansas as the “lead-off note”. BLAIR has made an interesting 
study, and I think it is worthy of your attention. 


ORAL INTERPRETATION IN THE COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS OF SOUTHERN STATES 
by 
M. Blair Hart 


Because the rapid increase in student population in public schools has also 
greatly increased the number of students poorly equipped in language skills, 
and because structural linguistics clearly recognizes the importance of “hearing” 
the language in operation, it occurred to me that oral interpretation ought to 
be extending its area of service in the school program. This investigation 
reported here (made during the spring semester, 1960) had three objectives: To 
estimate the extent to which oral interpretation is being offered in the schools; 
to review the range of teaching methods in current use; and to determine if 
teachers in this area were making any special contribution to the training of 
students with low language facility. 

Questionnaires were mailed to teachers trained in oral interpretation and 
currently teaching in one of the eleven states covered by the Southern Speech 
Association. Names were selected from the Directory of the Speech Association 
of America because both major and minor areas of academic preparation were 
most readily available from that source. Response from both the high school 
and college levels was approximately 55 per cent of the questionnaires mailed 
out; this report is based on 105 responses, with the weight slightly in favor of 
the colleges and universities. 

Oral interpretation, on the college level, is predominately a three-semester- 
hour elective course. Of the schools reporting, 12 per cent offer no course 
in oral interpretation (these are schools without a separate speech major); 
60 per cent offer only one course; 27 per cent offer an advanced course in 
addition to the basic course, and 1 per cent reported a rather extensive 
program of courses. On the high school level 11 per cent of the schools report- 
ing offer a course in oral interpretation. Well over two-thirds of the high 
schools indicated that they offered more than one speech course; general 
speech, dramatics and debate take the lead. Public speaking (as an advanced 
course) and oral interpretation fall into second place, yet they are offered 
more frequently than radio and other specialized courses. 

Analysis of the teaching methods and techniques used shows only minor 
differences between high school and college levels. Tape and disc recordings 
have become standard equipment; in the majority of schools they are available 
for use throughout the course. Both college and high school groups try to 
provide performance opportunities before other classes and for the public 
during the latter part of the course. Choral reading by the “full group” is 
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used for class drill and performance; smaller groups (with two, three, or four 
students reading a selection) are more frequently used in the latter part of 
the course—undoubtedly because such groups provide more flexibility for 
programs. 

Special attention to breathing, voice quality, articulation, phrasing, pitch 
patterns, and the use of time as a factor of expression is given in the first half 
of the typical college course; the high school course emphasizes these factors 
throughout the semester. As might be expected, the college courses place 
greater emphasis on written analysis of selections to be read aloud; the high 
school course makes greater use of impromptu or sight reading exercises and 
bodily movement drills. 

Approximately half of each group reported that they gave special attention 
to vocal techniques of reading (through analysis, assigned readings, and drill) ; 
neither group favored direct imitation of models as a learning technique. 
Of the high schools reporting, 55 per cent required memorization of selections; 
only 15 per cent of the colleges used this method. 

The high school group reported more extensive use of materials written by 
students and made greater use of notebooks for special assignments and 
collected materials. A partial explanation of this difference may lie in the fact 
that most colleges require the students to buy a text book; high schools do not. 
A limited class size which makes possible the discussion of the selections to be 
read, as well as discussion and evaluation of the student’s oral reading, was 
frequently mentioned as an essential condition for effective teaching of oral 
interpretation. 

The textbooks most frequently used for the beginning course are: Oral 
Interpretation, by Charlotte Lee (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 2nd ed., 
1959); Interpretative Reading, by Sara Lowrey and Gertrude Johnson (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., Rev. ed., 1953); The Art of Interpreta- 
tive Speech, By Charles H. Woolbert and S. E. Nelson (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 4th ed., 1956) ; Communicative Reading, by Otis Aggertt 
and Elbert Bowen (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956); Reading 
Aloud Effectively, by Ben Hennecke (New York; Rinehart & Co., 1954); 
Reading Aloud, by Wayland Maxfield Parrish (New York: The Ronald Press 
Co., 1953). 

For the advanced course in oral interpretation, approximately half of the 
colleges reported preference for assigned readings rather than a single text. A 
few schools use one of the texts noted above, and a few have discovered the 
new text Literature as Experience, by Wallace Bacon and Robert Breen (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960). Several schools asked for help in locat- 
ing a suitable text for the advanced course. 

Although an open-end question was conspicuously placed in the questionnaire 
to identify any course bordering on oral interpretation (reading aloud) especial- 
ly designed to help students of low language facility, I found no replies point- 
ing to exploration or experimentation in this direction. The observation made 
in this study is in general agreement with conclusions drawn by the author in 
an unpublished study made a year earlier, in which the objective was to 
determine, if possible, whether the linguistic research piling up since World 
War II has made any impact on the classroom teaching methods used in the 
general speech class. 

The basic question which motivated this survey needs further investigation: 
are we as a speech profession failing to keep abreast with the findings of 
linguistic research, or are they of such a nature that they are not directly 
applicable to the classroom teaching situation? 
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NEWS 


There are still a few comments to be made concerning our summer ac- 
tivities, and they are as follows: 

DWIGHT FRESHLEY of Vanderbilt received a faculty 1960 summer grant 
and did reserach on the speaking of Andrew Johnson and William Yancey in 
the election of 1860 in Tennessee. In addition, he performed in “Man and Su- 
perman” at the Circle Theater in Nashville, delivered a paper on attitudes and 
communications at the NSSC summer conference in Wisconsin, presented a 
sermon at the Hillsboro Presbyterian Church, and in his spare time served as 
State Program Chairman for the Tennessee Council on Human Relations. BOB 
BALDWIN, also of Vanderbilt, did research in the technical aspects of 
seventeenth century French and English theater; this work was done on a 
faculty summer grant. 

During the second term of the summer session, Professor GLENN R. CAPP 
of Baylor University visited various Schools of Communication and Depart- 
ments of Speech including the Universities of Denver, Colorado, Iowa, Michi- 
gan State, and Southern Illinois. Baylor is considering the establishing of a 
multi-million-dollar School of Communication, Professor CAPP also lectured to 
the Hospital Administration course at Fort Sam Houston and at the South- 
western Texas State College Teachers Workshop during the summer. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS: 


Several members of our Southern Speech Association are due congratula- 
tions on publishing new texts. For example: 

CECIL MAY BURKE of Baylor University has a 10 inch L. P. record 
(am I correct in calling it a publication?) entitled “Better Diction Anyone?” 
WILLIAM S. SMITH, and associates of Auburn University, published a text 
entitled “Methods and Means of Public Speaking” which will be used as a 
beginning public speaking text. 


PERSONALS: 


FREEMAN McCONNELL, formerly of the Bill Wilkerson Center, is 
now at the University of Tennessee. Congratulations are due TOM ABBOTT 
and CHLOE ARMSTRONG of Baylor University on their promotion to full 
professor rank. H. WALDO WASSON received his Ph.D. from LSU in 
August. Congratulations are due E. J. J. KRAMAR of USL on his promotion 
to Associate Professor of Speech. MISS CHLOE ARMSTRONG has returned 
to Baylor after a year’s leave of absence. Activities at Abilene Christian 
College included REX KYKER’S resignation as the Director of summer 
school in order to devote full time to his headship of the Department of 
Speech; ED BROWN is on leave this year working on his Ph.D. at the 
University of Oklahoma. The year 1960-61 marks GREG HOLLAND'S second 
year as Executive Secretary of the Texas Speech Association. Several members 
of the Speech Department at Georgia State Collge of Business Administration 
in Atlanta are working with special speech activities in various industries this 
winter. CLAUDE L. SHAVER, Professor of Speech at LSU, has been granted 
a Visiting Professorship of English in Hong Kong under the Smith-Mundt Act. 
He will supervise the teaching of English in several refugee colleges operating 
within the area) DORIS C. HOLSWORTH of Atlantic Christian College 
traveled in Europe last summer and writes that she was “greatly thrilled by 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau. Don’t be misled by the criticisms which 
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have been published. It is a beautiful, moving, and sincere presentation and 
is not prejudiced in any way.” 

DOUGLAS EHNINGER, Professor of Speech at the University of Florida, 
was the feature lecturer at LSU’s 26th Annual Conference on Speech Educa- 
tion; HUBERT HEFFNER of the Uxiversity of Indiana and BARNARD 
HEWITT of the University of Illinois participated in the Annual Fine Arts 
Festival. DON BLAKELY, LSU Assistant Professor, served as technical director 
at Tanglewood Theater in North Carolina during the summer. On July 1 
the Executive offices of the Speech Association of America were moved from 
LSU to the University of Indiana. The SAA national offices were located at 
LSU for the past six years. WALDO W. BRADEN served as Executive Secre- 
tary from 1954 to 1957 and OWEN M. PETERSON from 1957 to 1960. With 
the close of the second semester, GILES W. GRAY retired from active teach- 
ing. He had served at LSU for 28 years. On March 18, a dinner was held in 
his honor at the Faculty Club where GORDON PETERSON, Professor of 
Speech at the University of Michigan, gave the main address; also participat- 
ing in the ceremonies were DONALD STREETER of the University of 
Houston, LUCIA MORGAN of the University of North Carolina, and EDNA 
WEST of Northwestern Louisiana State College. 


NEW ASSIGNMENTS: 


CHARLES A. PARKER, formally of Pfiffer College, is now professor and 
head of the Department at Lowisiana College. GIFFORD BLYTON of the 
University of Kentucky writes that they have two new appointments: WALL 
BRIGGS who is in charge of Drama and J. W. PATTERSON who will teach 
general speech courses. JOHN PENNYBACKER is a new instructor in Radio 
and Television and WILLIAM R. REARDEN a Visiting Professor in Drama 
at LSU. GRESDNA GALLAWAY reports that Southwest Texas State College 
has a new technical director, HAROLD TEDFORD. WILLIAM N. HARRI- 
SON is teaching creative writing and play writing at Atlantic Christian College. 
GERRY TARBER is now at Southeastern Louisiana State College. The De- 
partment of Speech at Delia State College has a new department head, 
THOMAS TEDFORD. GERRY HENDERSON has accepted a position at 
David Lipscomb College, and ESTER KLING is now teaching at Georgia 
State College. The University of Florida has four new appcintees: RALPH 
R. LEUTENEGGER, Speech Pathology; AUGUST W. STAUB, Theater and 
Interpretation; RONALD G. JERIT, Technical Theater; and MARY 
JEANETTE TAYLOR, Public Address) OWEN M. PETERSON of LSU is 
spending the first semester of 1960-61 doing research at the British Museum 
in London. FRANK MORRIS and PAUL FORSHEY are the Technical 
Director and Debate Coach at Abilene Christian College. LOUIS FULKS, 
also of ACC, is on leave this year working on his Ph.D. at the University of 
Southern California. North Texas State College reports that NORMAN 
BARNES, ROBERT BLACK, and H. E. BRANDNER are new this year and 
that TED POLSEN has returned after a year’s leave of absence. 


NECROLOGY: 

MISS MARGARET CAVE McCLELLAN, assistant professor of speech at 
the University of Florida for thirteen years, died on Wednesday, August 3, 
following an extended illness. 

Prior to coming to the University of Florida, where she regularly offered 
courses in speech correction, speech in the elementary school, and speech 
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fundamentals, MISS McCLELLAN taught in the public schools of Jackson- 
ville and served as a speech correctionist in Duval County, Florida. During the 
academic years 1956-57 and 1957-58 she was assistant professor of speech at 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

MISS McCLELLAN was a member of Phi Kappa Phi, Zeta Phi Eta, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, the Florida Education Association, the Southern Speech Asso- 
ciation, the Speech Association of America, and the American Speech and 
Hearing Association. Her master’s degree was from Florida. 

Affectionately remembered by all of her students, and especially by those 
who did their practice teaching under her supervision, MISS McCLELLAN’S 
passing leaves an irreparable gap in the department in which she served and 
the community in which she lived. 


THEATER: 


The first production for the year 1960-61 at Atlantic Christian College 
was “Shakuntala” with authentic costumes from India loaned by VIDE EL- 
LIOTT who taught in India for 25 years. “Look Homeward Angel” was the 
November presentation by the Florida University Players and was directed by 
L. L. ZIMMERMAN. MISS LEONA SCOTT writes that the Creative Drama 
Workshop at Arkansas State Teachers College was the most popular course 
offered last summer. The fifth and sixth grades from the Demonstration School 
were used in the Workshop and directed by MISS SCOTT. WILLIAM M. 
SUTTLES of Georgia State College of Business Administration says that the 
Players plan to present a play each quarter during this school year. The 
Speech and Drama Department of North Texas State College has a folder out 
announcing its 1960-61 theater season of ten major productions including the 
premier of an original play by one of their majors. ANN BAYER of the 
Town and Gown Civic Theater of Birmingham writes that their eleventh sea- 
son will consist of five plays. They started with “Anything Goes” last fall. 

Abilene Christian College productions this year will be “Brigadoon,” “Tom 
Sawyer,” “I Remember Mama,” “Servant in the House,” with MRS. REX 
KYKER, the Director. The University of Southwestern Louisiana, under the 
directorship of W. E. ELLIS, H. W. POE, Technical Director, will present 
this year “Twelve Angry Women,” “Tiger at the Gates,” “Macbeth,” and “The 
Importance of Being Earnest.” Texas A & I are looking forward to their 
second year in the “new theater of our new speech building.” ALBERT E. 
JOHNSON reported their first production this year was “Twelfth Night.” 


FORENSICS: 


The Southwest Texas annual Speech Festival was held December 2 and 3 
at Southwest Texas State College, ELTON ABERNATHY, host. The Uni- 
versity of Georgia “cordially invites you to participate in the second University 
of Georgia Spring Debate which will be held in late April after the Southern 
Spring Association Convention.” Arkansas State Teachers College will host 
the Mid-South Debate Tournament February 10 and 11, and invites all 
schools in the area to attend. USL conducted its first High School Discus- 
sion Tourney under the direction of JOSEPH MELE on October 1, 1960. The 
annual Louisiana Speech Association Professors Conference and Speech Festival 
also met at USL in December, where plans were made for some 800 high 
school and college participants. Baylor University, reports GLENN CAPP, 
is having an active forensic year. On September 30 and October 1 they were 
hosts for the Pi Kappa Delta Workshop; the annual Baylor Poetry Festival 
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in November and College Forensic meet will be held in February, followed 
closely by a tournament for high schools. The University of Kentucky will 
host two tournaments this year: The Thoroughbred Tourney in the fall and 
the Kentucky College in March. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


DON HARRINGTON, formerly of Auburn University, and the University 
of Florida, reports that the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness now has a professional person responsible for speech and hearing, 
DWIGHT MONNIER. DON, as you know, is with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in Washington. The Chattanooga-Hamilton County 
Speech and Hearing Center has moved into a new modern building. After 
J. DALE WELCH’S resignation, Mrs. FRANCES RUSH was acting director 
until HENRY GOEHEL assumed the directorship in September. The Center 
is continuing to offer a major in speech and hearing therapy in association 
with the University of Chattanooga. LOWELL PERRY, Director of Radio 
and Television at Abilene Christian College, will have three new studios in 
the Citizenship Center. Texas A & I is now requiring all students with 
language problems to take a phonetics course before they can take any required 
public speaking work. 

CHARLES PARKER reports that Louésiana College will have a new music- 
art-speech building ready by the first of January. This new air-conditioned 
building will include the offices and classrooms for speech, and a theater seat- 
ing three hundred. The Department of Speech and Drama at Vanderbilt is 
now housed in the spacious air-conditioned Divinity School Quadrangle. Last 
summer an institution named Southwestern Louisiana Institute officially became 
the University of Southwestern Louisiana. The Speech Department contributed 
significantly to the growth of the school to university status. ROY D. 
MURPHY was employed in 1939 as the first speech teacher. Since that 
time, he has established speech as a separate department which is composed 
of A. L. CAPUDER, H. WALDON WASSON, W. E. ELLIS, E.J.J. KRAMER, 
H. W. POE, W. ERNEST VINCENT, J. C. MELE, and FRANCES BILL- 
EAUD as permanent staff members and FELIX FREDRICK and BEVERLY 
LATIMER as temporary part-time instructors. The department offers speech 
majors five curriculums leading toward degrees. Our congratulations are to 
ROY, his staff, and his institution. Professor H. P. CONSTANS has resigned 
as head of the Speech Department at the University of Florida. Being relieved 
of the administrative duties, he will devote his full time to teaching. ROY 
E. TEW has been appointed acting head of the Department. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CLINTON W. BRADFORD 
Louisiana State University 


Hearinc AND Dearness. By Hallowell Davis (editor) and S. Richard Silver- 
man (co-editor). Revised Edition. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, Inc., 1960; pp. xvii + 573; $7.95. 


Readers of the 1947 edition of Hearing and Deafness: a Guide for Lay- 
men know that this text provides a fund of valuable information for those 
who are concerned with audiology. The original text was designed for read- 
ing by the lay person as well as by the serious student of hearing—its ana- 
tomy, physiology, pathology, measurement, and rehabilitation. The Revised 
Edition is a text book and the original subtitle, “A Guide for Laymen,” was 
dropped. Fifteen distinguished specialists have contributed to this edition. To 
those who are not acquainted with the 1947 edition, the Revised Edition is 
recommended as an information-packed text on (1) sound and its propagation, 
transmission, and perception by and effect on normal and impaired ears, (2) 
medical and surgical treatment of hearing loss and conservation of hearing, 
(3) auditory tests and hearing aids, (4) various aspects of rehabilitation for 
hearing loss, (5) historical review of the education of the deaf, (6) education 
of deaf and hard-of-hearing children, (7) the psychology of the hard-of- 
hearing and deafened adult, and (8) social and economic aspects of hearing 
impairment. 

Since the original edition in 1947, students and teachers of introductory 
audiology courses have found Hearing and Deafness a very valuable intro- 
ductory text. In his foreward to the Revised Edition, Dr. Davis points out 
that several sections of the first edition became out of date, and it was felt 
that the text would be more useful if it contained certain new material or 
gave more detailed information on some of the original material. In the 
reviewer’s opinion, the co-editors were faced with the problem of establishing 
what had become obsolete in the original edition and what had developed in 
audiology since 1946 that should be included in a revision. A careful study 
of the Revised Edition reveals that the editors have incorporated, within the 
limits of an introductory text, many of the recent significant developments 
in audiology. 

Obviously, within the limits of space allowed for this review, only a few 
summary comments can be made to indicate how the new edition is a revision. 

Chapter 4, “Hearing and Deafness,” is a new chapter and is devoted to 
a description of the varicus impairments of hearing and their causes. Some 
new definitions and the rationale for their use are presented for the following 
terms: hearing loss, hearing level, temporary and persistent threshold shift, 
sensory-neural hearing loss, deafness, and dysacusis. 

Chapter 5 deals with the medical treatment of conductive and sensory- 
neural hearing loss. Also included are details on industrial hearing conserva- 
tion programs. This latter section is entirely new in the revised edition. 

The measurement of auditory sensitivity is covered in some detail in 
Chapter 7, “Audiometry.” Besides crude tests of sensitivity, individual and 
group tests of hearing, and automatic audiometry, the purposes and objectives 
of monitoring audiometry are discussed in detail. An addendum to this chap- 
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ter provides up-to-date information on the status of the internationally con- 
troversial zero reference level for audiometers. 

A new chapter (Chapter 8, “Special Auditory Tests”) was co-authored by 
Hallowell Davis and Robert Goldstein. A valuable section of this chapter in- 
cludes a discussion on electrodermal audiometry and on electro-encephalic 
audiometry. 

Chapter 9, “Military Standards and Medicolegal Rules,” is another new 
addition to the revision and essentially summarizes much of the work accom- 
plished during the past decade by the Committee on Hearing of the Na- 
tional Research Council. Two important inclusions, “Principles for Evaluating 
Hearing Loss” and “A Guide for Evaluation of Impairment of Hearing,” 
originally published by the Committee on Conservation of Hearing of the 
American Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, are reprinted in 
full and are a valuable contribution to this chapter. 

Chapter 16, “Deaf Children,’ has been rewritten entirely and includes a 
discussion of methods of educating deaf children. 

Two new chapters have been added to the section on social and economic 
problems. Chapter 19, “The Veterans Administration’s Audiology Program,” 
by Bernard Anderman, includes a description of the objectives, the size, and 
the general plan of the VA program. This chapter is pertinent to recent de- 
velopments in audiology because it includes discussion on non-organic hearing 
loss, the VA hearing aid procurement program, and the VA’s support of and 
role in audiological research. 

Chapter 22, “Vocational Guidance for the Deaf,” is the other new chapter 
in the section on social and economic problems. This chapter, written by 
Helmer Myklebust in the original edition, was written by Boyce R. Williams 
who appears to be eminently capable of writing authoritatively on the subject 
of vocational guidance. Since planning for adequate occupational placement 
of the deaf is a major problem in the education of the deaf, Mr. Williams’ 
chapter is a noteworthy addition. 

Readers who are acquainted with the original edition of Hearing and 
Deafness will find that the editors have done an admirable job in bringing 
this text up to date. 

Lennart L. Kopra 


The University of Texas 


Tue Natura History oF CEREBRAL Patsy. By Bronson Crothers and Rich- 
mond S. Paine. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1959; pp. xi + 299; $6.75. 

This volume is an outgrowth of a four-year reappraisal of cerebral palsy 
patients seen years earlier. The material was gathered from interviews with 
parents and patients. “What we tried to understand was the way in which 
individual children with cerebral damage grew up under various types of 
management.” Each patient was seen for a day or more; time was given 
for physical examinations, psychological study, and electroencephalography. 
The greatest portion of the time was spent in conversation with parents and 
patients. 

The first four chapters are concerned with a discussion of the factors 
which have interested the authors over a period of years—definition, patterns 
of growth and development, examinations of children with cerebral palsy, 


and cerebral palsy clinics. 
Chapters five through twelve are a review of the literature in relation to 
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classifications of cerebral palsy, etiology and pathology, spastic hemiplegia, 
bilateral spastic cerebral palsies, extrapyramidal and mixed types, kernicterus, 
seizures and electroencephalography, and intelligence. 

The final six chapters present the authors’ points of view and conclusions 
at the end of the investigation without reference to charts or bibliography. 

“The term cerebral palsy does not designate a disease in any usual medical 
sense. It is, however, a useful administrative term which covers individuals 
who are handicapped by motor disorders which are due to nonprogressive 
abnormalities of the brain.” The authors divided the cerebral palsy cases in 
the investigation into two broad physiological groups—pyramidal, in which 
spasticity is the important sign, and extrapyramidal, in which athetosis is the 
most common sign. They hold that the mixed types do not invalidate this 
two classification system. 

The major contribution of this volume is its emphasis on planning for 
future growth and development with children who have cerebral palsy. The 
authors point out that much optimism is present in the early years of treat- 
ment but as the children grow older both they and their parents become 
restless and less interested in details of treatment. They feel this is due partly 
to the fact that parents are older and that the changes as a result of therapy 
are less evident. Because the child is handicapped the total dependence upon 
the mother is prolonged and the power of adults is increased. Growth and 
development as marked by the various levels of the struggle for independence 
may be distorted not only by the child’s inability but by the attempts of 
adults to help him. 

At times these children, like normal children, must rebel against parents, 
doctors and therapists. In many cases their successes have validated this 
rebellion. “Since we believe that the aim of successful treatment is the 
achievement of maximal independence, it has been disturbing to consider how 
little respect for initiative and independence there is among some of the people 
who control treatment. Docility and persistence are respected and rebellion is 
regarded with distaste. Perhaps the attitude of some therapists has something 
to do with the difficulty many children have when they arrive at adolescence 
and are forced into competition without any adequate background of success- 
ful experimentation or any victories against adults.” 

The authors state that the one important conclusion which they reached 
is that since the abnormality of structure which produces disturbance of func- 
tion occurs early in life it is necessary to consider the effect of the disability 
on growth and development. “It has not been clearly recognized that growth 
and development, even if distorted, may change motor patterns. . . . Since 
there has been little attempt to relate therapy to development there has been, 
we believe, an unreasonable standardization of management. Because a method 
of treatment is effective during the early years, when the child is developing 
rapidly, it by no means follows that persistence in the same method will be 
advisable after this period.” 

The case histories are well selected, especially those which deal with psycho- 
logical factors and the struggles for independence. As is to be expected, the 
bibliography is outstanding. One wishes for a glossary of terms as defined by 
the authors as one reads the first portion of the book. The authors recognized 
the confusion in terminology in the field but were unable to make any real 
contribution towards its clarification. 

The Natural History of Cerebral Palsy is the most exciting, helpful, reas- 
suring volume in this important area that this reviewer has seen. It is recom- 
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mended to anyone who has more than a casual interest in cerebral palsy and 
it is a must for anyone who works with cerebral palsied patients. 


C. MitrcHett CaRNELL, Jr. 
Cerebral Palsy Center 
of Greater Baton Rouge 


A For SpeecH, Dramatics, RADIO AND TELEvIsIoN. Compiled by the 
Missouri State Board of Education, Hubert Wheeler, Commissioner. Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri, 1959; pp. viii + 223. 


Culminating a study begun in 1953, the Commission of Education in Mis- 
souri has published a guide to enable teachers to have a more uniform offer- 
ing in speech, dramatics, and radio and television in the secondary schools. 
The manner in which the guide is organized would not lend itself to stand- 
ardization, but as stated in the Foreward by Hubert Wheeler, Commissioner 
of Education, “Speaking and listening are tool subjects necessary to all intellec- 
tual endeavors, particularly in the present day when most inter-personal and 
international discussion depend so much on the interpretation of the spoken 
word. Therefore, it seems logical that well-defined courses should be offered 
in speech and dramatics.” Such is the philosophy of the guide. Based on 
this healthy outlook the guide offers clear and workable suggestions to the 
teacher of the various speech fields. 

The book is divided into seven chapters. The first two are basic to the 
introduction of the intents and coverage area of the guide. 

Chapter III, “Point of View,” is for both the teacher and the administrator. 
One of the paragraphs under the heading What Is the Role of the School 
Administartor? would gladden the heart of any speech teacher who has taught 
classes that are too large. We find this statement, “Because speech training 
involves oral presentation by the students, classes must be kept small enough 
to allow frequent opportunities for practice and thorough criticism. Twenty 
students in a class is a maximum, fifteen an ideal.” 

Everything from informal speaking to listening is included in Chapter IV, 
“The Instructional Program in Speech.” In this chapter, too, are suggested 
units in oral interpretation and debate. As with the two following chapters, 
valuable references are made to available teaching aids. The bibliography at 
the end of each of these three chapters includes ouly materials that are of 
recent publication. All of the publication dates are at least 1950. Available 
films and recordings are also suggested. 

Dramatics is covered in Chapter V. The order of topics is well selected. 
The opening unit is acting, then production is covered, next appreciation, then 
history, and finally playwriting. There are excellent suggested assignments for 
the playwriting unit. 

Again the order of presentation of the units in Radio and Television in 
Chapter VI is well arranged. The first unit concerns critical listening and 

iewing, then a visit to a radio or television studio, next the study of equip- 
n nt and personnel, then writing, and finally production. The Glossary is 
e cially complete, and the On the Air suggestions are very helpful. 

‘nally, in Chapter VII, “Related Co-Curricular Activities,” contests, judg- 
ing, .nd assemblies are some of the areas covered. There is an extremely 
helpful section on Administering Speech and Drama Conferences. 

The teachers of Missouri who organized this guide are to be congratulated 
for their very workable and flexible program for speech training in their sec- 
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ondary schools. The published plan would be helpful to the beginner and to 
the veteran teacher. Their plan is to revise the guide and keep it up-to-date. 
We would do well to keep up with these revisions; thus we would keep up 
with our field. 

Ruts M. ArrIncTon 
Northeastern State College 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


Guwe to Goop SprecnH. By James H. McBurney and Ernest J. Wrage. 
Second Edition. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960; 
pp. x + 342; $4.95. 

Certainly the second edition of Guide to Good Speech is a more attractive 
book than was its predecessor. Whether it is a better, or even an essentially 
different, book is another matter. One is almost tempted to say that the dif- 
ferences are more apparent than real. 

Professors McBurney and Wrage undoubtedly have put a great deal of 
time and effort into the revision. The chapters have been rearranged and, 
in varying degrees, have been rewritten; but except for the photographs, the 
cartoons by Burr Shafer, and the typography, there is little that is new. 

Although a few have been given new titles, the twenty-one chapters are 
essentially those which made up the first edition. The reasons for the rear- 
rangement in order are not entirely clear. The placement of three chapters 
on style and delivery between the two on content and the four on inquiry, 
reporting, advocacy, and evocation, breaks up what seemed to this reviewer 
to be a logical and teachable sequence. 

The reasons for much of the rewriting also are not immediately apparent. 
Occasionally, rather lengthy passages in the first edition have been handled 
more economically in the second. Occasionally, some condensation has ap- 
parently been necessary in order to make room for the inclusion of a page 
or so of new materials. But much of the rewriting seems merely an attempt 
to achieve what reviewers of the first edition spoke of as a breezy or sprightly 
style. The results are not always encouraging. In the first edition the chapter, 
“Exploring your Subject,” opened with these words: “Once you have chosen 
your subject and pinpointed your purpose, new questions face you: ‘How 
shall I go about developing this subject so that I can accomplish my purpose? 
Where do I look for information and ideas?’ You will find the answers to 
these questions through analysis and investigation.” In the second edition this 
becomes, “Let’s assume that you have a purpose and subject in mind. Now 
you ask, ‘How do I get rolling on the speech itself?’ Exploring a subject calls 
for brainwork, imagination, and grubbing.” A little later the student is advised 
to “stop rocking to and fro and to launch into an orderly, step-by-step pro- 
gram of analysis and investigation.” This sort of language in a textbook is 
somewhat embarrassing to the teacher who hopes that students, colleagues and 
administrators will look upon speech as a respectable academic discipline. 

Although certain chapters, notably the ones on organization and inquiry, 
have been strengthened, it is the judgment of this reviewer that the first edition 
contains a clearer exposition of fundamental concepts and theories than does 
the second. 

The differences, however, are probably not important. Those who found 
the first edition of Guide to Good Speech effective in meeting the needs of 
their students, will not be disappointed in the second. Those who feel that 
we need to be more insistent in our demands that our students master a 
rigorous discipline will not be reassured. 

Donatp M. 

The American University 
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Tue Dynamics or Discussion. By Dean C. Barnlund and Franklyn S. Hai- 
man. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960; pp. xviii + 461. $4.50. 


Out of many years of experience in teaching courses in group discussion, 
Barnlund and Haiman of Northwestern have written this book. The present 
reviewer finds it excellent: interesting, comprehensive, carefully planned and 
organized, and rewarding to use. 

The book is interesting because of the wealth of examples presented as sup- 
port for the principles advanced, but even more so because of the purpose the 
authors held in their writing: they wanted to present a book in which the 
orderly flow of ideas in discussion would be treated (this we would expect in 
any good text), but they wanted to deal with the psychological complications 
of discussion—the interpersonal relationships which exist. Thus they offer 
fascinating sections on group norms, social pressure, apathy, and obstacles to 
communication. 

The book is comprehensive in that it accounts for all kinds of situations 
in which people come together to talk, with the exceptions of social conversa- 
tion and parliamentary meetings—two activities which the authors themselves 
exclude with appropriate remarks. 

The authors explain their plan of organization: first a section on the 
setting in which discussion takes place, with its implications for a democracy, 
the relationship of the individual to the group, and the influence of motives 
and conflict on discussion. Next, they present five chapters on group thinking, 
in which the content of discussion is analyzed—kinds of problems, materials 
used, and reasoning processes. The third part of the book, dealing with inter- 
personal relationships, gives the word “dynamic” in the title its significance. 
Part IV deals with the functions and styles of leadership. Part V considers 
several uses and abuses of discussion in contemporary life. 

Finally, this reviewer found the book of great practical value in course 
work. The appendices offer a philosophy for a class in discussion (asking the 
student to observe his emotional involvement in a class), many exercises in 
discussion, including some fine problems for role playing and the case method 
approach. Many evaluative techniques are offered for consideration and trial. 

This book can serve every instructor of speech—as a basic text for courses 
in discussion and conference leadership, as supplementary reading for basic 
classes in public speaking, and for source material for his own lectures and 
occasional addresses. 

Study helps appear in the form of diagrams explaining the authors’ con- 
cepts of such communication networks as the recitative pattern, sub-grouping, 
dialogues and multilateral patterns. There are summaries at the ends of chap- 
ters, together with a frugally selected list of recommended collateral readings. 
Sample discussion outlines, bibliographical listings, note-taking methods and 
other handbook techniques are shown in the appendix. Two indices are pres- 
ent: an author index, and a subject index. Documentation for textual mater- 
ials appears throughout the book at the bottoms of pages. 

The printing is good, on a good quality of paper. There is a fine variety 
of type used in both the text and for the headings. There are no illustra- 
tions. The binding is light and probably would not stand repeated use from 
class to class over many terms. Let us hope the student will buy it, use it, 
and keep it. 

Don STREETER 
University of Houston 
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Tue Powers or Poetry. By Gilbert Highet. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1960; pp. xv + 356; $6.00. 


“Confidentially, when you hear the word poetry do you reach for a mys- 
tery story?” Gilbert Highet asks the question in one of his thirty-nine essays 
in The Powers of Poetry. If there is any essayist who can make the casual 
reader reach for a poem instead of a mystery, it is Professor Highet, one of 
a select company (including Clifton Fadiman, John Mason Brown, and Ed- 
mund Wilson) whose writings prove that literary criticism can delight as 
well as teach. Interpretation teachers should find this book both a welcome 
addition to students’ supplementary reading lists and a possible source of 
instructional ideas. 

The Powers of Poetry begins with short essays on three familiar topics, 
melody, rhythm, and obscurity in poetry, and closes with the answer to the 
question, “What use is poetry?” Between are found analyses of poems, ex- 
aminations of poetic technique, and essays biographical in nature. But to these 
traditional subjects Highet brings a marked interest in the voicing of poetry. 
Although such was not the intent, the essays might have been written with 
interpreters in mind. Whether Highet is asserting that “we lose a great deal 
nowadays because we seldom read poems aloud, even to ourselves,” or analy- 
zing the reading technique of Dylan Thomas, or suggesting a method of de- 
livering and producing Eliot’s “Coriolan,” he demonstrates an awareness of 
the interpreter’s peculiar interests. 

Interpreters may learn from his techniques of poetic analysis new devices: 
“My Last Duchess” is spaced on the page to show how a good actor would 
speak it. Gray’s “Elegy” is analyzed phonetically in part and given a detailed 
background exposition. A Latin line from Horace so admirably illustrates the 
intricate organization of a line of poetry that even the student lacking Latin 
can appreciate its artistry as Highet reveals it. 

Some of the controversies familiar to interpreters reappear in these essays. 
Highet writes, for example, “if you are a skillful technician, you can con- 
vince most people that you are sincere,” and declares that to say that “it is 
impossible to explain what a poem is about” is a mistake. He is a proponent 
of the familiar claim that “to appreciate poetry thoroughly, we should know 
the men who write it.” Elsewhere he can be found defending “the necessity 
to analyze any poem which has claims to greatness,” or declaring the pleasure 
and value in rereading, or justifying the presence of discordant elements in 
a unified literary work. His comments refreshingly reinforce discussions to 
be found in most current interpretation textbooks. 

Not the least of the values of The Powers of Poetry is the possibility that 
it can lure students into acquainting themselves with authors and poems 
seldom met in interpretation textbooks, from the classical Lucan, Ovid, Ana- 
creon, and Horace to Traherne and obscure poems of popular poets. For the 
student not yet aware that the world of literature is infinitely varied and 
appealing this book may be a revelation. Here too the interpretation teacher 
may find fresh examples and new inspiration while pleasantly engaged in read- 
ing essays that neither bore with pedantry nor awe with learning but en- 
chant with the writer’s own delight in poets and poetry. 

FRANCINE MERRITT 
Louisiana State University 
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SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
Tournament Congress _ Professional Meetings 


Everglades Hotel 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
April 3-7, 1961 


Featuring Joint Sessions with 


THE SOUTHEASTERN 
THEATRE CONFERENCE 


A Convention for Students and Faculty in both 
High School and College 


For program information write: 


William S. Smith 
Speech Department 
Auburn University 


Auburn, Alabama 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Department of 
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MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY | 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Department of Speech & Drama 


Producers: 
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SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


9th Festival Production: 
THE TEMPEST 


ABILENE 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
Department of Speech 
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Program in 
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THEATRE & INTERPRETATION 
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OHIO UNIVERSITY 


School of Dramatic Art and Speech 
M.A., M.F.A., Ph.D. 


Graduate Faculty: 
Speech and Hearing Therapy, Speech Science, 
Audiology 
Richard E. Ham, Ph.D. Claude E. Kantner, Ph.D. 
A. C. Lafollette, Ph.D. Edward M. Penson, Ph.D. 
Theatre: 
Cosmo Catalano, M.F.A. Christopher Lane, M.A. 
Virginia Hahne, M.A. Anthony G. Trisolini, Ph.D. 


Radio and Television: 


Archie M. Greer, M.F.A. F, Craig Johnson, Ph.D. 
John P. Highlander, Ph.D. Vincent Jukes, M.A. 
F, Brooks Sanders, Ph.D. 


Public Address, Rhetoric, Experimental 


Persuasion 
Paul D. Brandes, Ph.D. Lloyd I. Watkins, Ph.D. 
Loren C. Staats, Ph.D. Gordon Wiseman, Ph.D. 


Speech Education 
Elizabeth Andersch, Ph.D. 


Enrollment Periods: 


Summer Sessions: June 13-July 21; July 24-August 25 
1961-1962 Sessions: September 20-February 1; February 6-June 7 


Financial Assistance: 


Applications for Graduate Assistantships, Scholarships and Fellowships 
Cincluding National Defense Pallosdin now being received for 1961. 


Special Features: 


Summer Theatres at Athens, Ohio, and at Chatham, Mass., offer sum- 
mer students professional atmosphere in conjunction with educational 
training. Workshop in Directing Extra-Curricular Speech Activities will 
be offered in 1961. 
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Graduate Courses in Public Address and Rhetoric: Speech Com- 
position, Discussion and Group Methods, Renaissance and 
Modern Rhetoric, Experimental Research in Oral Communication, 
Problems in Teaching Speech, Seminar in the History of Public 
Address Il 


Graduate Courses in Theatre and Drama: Oral Study of Litera- 


ture, Stage Scenery and Design, Play Production and Direction I, 
Development of Dramatic Art |, Playwriting |, History of the 
Theatre Il, Seminar in Theatre History and Dramatic Literature Il 


Graduate Courses in Speech Pathology and Audiology: Speech 


Pathology: Articulation, Audiometry, Experimental Phonetics, 
Speech Clinic, Speech Training for the Deaf 


Write for further information: 
J. JEFFERY AUER, Chairman 


Department of Speech and Theatre 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


From McGraw-Hill- 
texts for your examination... 


PHONETICS: Theory and Application to Speech 
Improvement 


By James A. CARRELL; and WituiAM R. TirFany, both of the University of Wash. 
ington. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 361 pages, $7.75 


The text for beginning students of speech. It attempts to bridge the gap between the 
theoretical and Practical approaches to speech improvement. The authors feel that in gen- 
eral speech improvement requires both speech practice and ear training. The text is 
designed to help the student do as much “ear training” as possible by himself. Through. 
out, the student is given appropriately organized facts about his spoken language. 


MODERN DEBATE: Its Logic and Strategy 


By Artuur N. Krucer, Wilkes College. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 448 pages, 
$6.50 


A text designed primarily to provide instruction for college and high school debaters, 
and for use in courses in argumentation and debate. The author departs from the classic 
treatment of the subject in featuring a new, more functional approach, with a wealth of 
examples culled from the national debate questions of the past ten years. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS SPEECH, New Fourth Edition 


By WiiuaM P. SANForp, St. Louis University; and WitLarD H. YEAGER, Obio State 
University. 443 pages, $6.75. 


This book covers the basic principles that must govern effective talking. It presents, by 
formula and example, the requirements of public or semi-public speeches in use in the 
business world. After applying the basic principles of effectiveness to the business inter- 
view, both in the inner workings of the organization and in dealing with the public, it 
treats authoritatively the business conference in its various forms. The book concludes 
with a balanced treatment of group discussion as used in business and public life. 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


Edited by JorpAN Y. MILLER, Kansas State University. Ready in January. 


Designed as an advance college textbook for drama courses with students already possess- 
ing some understanding of literary and dramatic art. A thorough evaluation of the 
historical background of the American theater leads into the evaluation of ten significant 
plays written since 1918 and reprinted in the second half of this text. 


Send for Copies on Approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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$3245.00 F.A.S., New York 
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© Easily stored, permanent or re-usable 


SPECIFICATIONS 
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The Sona-Graph Model Recorder is a new audio bands; 85 cps to 6 ke and 6 ke to 12 ke. 
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spectrograph for sound and vibration analysis. + 2 entire 
This instrument provides four permanent, storable range. Flat amplifier characteristic overall. 
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SPEECH 


rhetoric and public 
address 

theatre and 
interpretation 

speech pathology 
and audiology 

speech education 

radio-TV 


CALENDAR 


1961 


winter term — 
January 3 

spring term — 
March 29 

summer term — 
June 20 

fall term — 
September 18 


GRADUATE 
ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


1961-62 applications 
should be submitted 
by February 15 


DEPT. OF SPEECH 


M $ U summer 1961 


MICHIGAN STATEB 
UNIVERSITY assistantships 


available to 


graduate students 
FOR 
INFORMATION 
DEGREES OFFERED 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


John E. Dietrich, Head 
Department of Speech 
Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, | 
Michigan 


atre 


Tulane University 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE AND SPEECH 


Offers courses leading to the following 
degrees in Theatre 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


MASTER OF ARTS 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS, with concentration in 
Directing and Production 


Design and Technical Production, or 
Playwriting 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Publi Seven Plays 
ublishers of Produced in 


The TULANE TWO AIR CONDITIONED 
DRAMA REVIEW THEATRES 


For information write MONROE LIPPMAN, Head 
Department of Theatre & Speech 
Tulane University 
New Orleans 18, La. 


University of Colorado 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Announces the formation of a new 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
with undergraduate and graduate programs in 
Speech Re-education, Audiology, Interpretation Rhetoric, 
Public Address, Discussion, Drama and Theatre 
Teaching of Speech 
Graduate Assistantships Available 
Two Summer Sessions: June 19 - July 21; July 24 - August 25 
Summer Musical 4th Annual Shakespeare Festival 
14th Annual High School Speech Institute 
Also short, intensive credit-bearing workshops 
For information write: THORREL B. FEST, Chairman 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


Texts... 


Ihe Complete Monroe Program 


For Speech Courses: 


PRINCIPLES AND TYPES OF SPEECH 


the new brief 


Fourth Edition 
by Alan H. Monroe 
704 pages $5.50 


The fundamentals of good speech preparation 
and delivery in a readable, concise presentation 


which includes a variety of sample speeches 
which apply the principles discussed. 


PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH 


Fourth Edition 

by Alan H. Monroe 

325 pages Hardbound $3.50 
Softbound $2.75 


For shorter courses, the essentials of effective 
speech, with a supplement containing up-to-date 


sample speeches. 


Workbook . . . 
WORKING FOR MORE EFFECTIVE SPEECH 


by Harvey Cromwell 112 pages 
ptm H. Monroe $1.95 


Practical, comprehensive speech projects and 
assignments designed for use with either of the 
Monroe texts. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta 


Nallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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The Department of Speech 
University of Florida 


Gainesville 


FACULTY 


Bragg, V. C., Ph.D Audiology 
Buck, McKenzie, W., Ph.D.........Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Bzoch, K. R., Ph.D Speech Pathology 
Constans, H.P., M.A., LL.B Public Address 
Ehninger, Douglas W., Theory 
Jerit, Ronald G., M.A Technical Theatre 
Keyworth, R. A., M.A Theatre 
Kirk, John W., M.A Technical Theatre 
Leutenegger, Ralph R., Ph.D... opeech Pathology 
Mase, Darrel, J., Ph.D.........00Llealth Related Services 
Mohrmann, Gerald P., M.A............Debate; Public Address 


Staub, August W., Ph.D Theatre 
Taylor, M. J., M.A Public Address 
Tew, Roy E., Ph.D Audiology, Voice Science 
Thomas, C. K., Ph.D Phonetics 


Williams, D. E., Ph.D Rhetorical Criticism 
Zimmerman, Leland L., Ph.D........... Theatre, Interpretation 


© Degrees offered: B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
© Departmental classrooms and offices are air- 
conditioned 
e@ Speech and Hearing Clinic co-ordinated as 
part of the training program. 
e Graduate Assistantships and Fellowships 
available. 
Address inquiries to: Roy E. Tew 
Acting Head, Department of Speech 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


Choral Speaking Arrangements for the Lower Grades 
by Louise Abney and Grace Rowe 


A guide to the introduction of Choral Speaking into the kindergarten and Grades 
1, 2 and 3. All poems are arranged for specific use and identified according to 
the three types of Choral Speaking especially suited to primary grades: refrain, 
two-part and line-a-child. A few arrangements combine these three types, thus 
laying the foundation work for Part-Speaking treated comprehensively in the next 
two books in the series. ; 

Directions and suggestions are clear and non-technical, with concrete examples. 
The teacher need only follow the specific instructions given with each of the ar- 
rangements for eighty charming little poems to achieve the satisfactory results 
of personality development, group co-ordination, socialization and speech im- 
provement in her classroom. List Price $1.50 


Choral Speaking Arrangements for the Upper Grades 
by Louise Abney 


This book is designed for use in Grades 4 through 8. The theory, vowel drills 
and voice exercises are adapted for these grades. A wide range of poems selected 
and arranged on the basis of their interest and appeal to child imagery include 
old chanties, ballads, lullabies, etc. The sixty-eight poems are arranged for 
vocal effect and are classified under five types of Choral Speaking which may 
effectively be used in the intermediate and upper grades: refrain, two-part (anti- 
phonal); line-a-child (sequential); part-arrangement; unison. Included are orig- 
inal poems by Louise Abney and Grace Rowe as well as poems by Longfellow, 
Browning, Walt Whitman, Marguerite Wilkinson and others. In addition, it 
contains examples of the beloved poems by Vachel Lindsay and Eugene Field, 
that are especially suited to choral use. Psalms and other selections from the 
Bible initiate children into the Interpretation of this rich literature 

List Price $1.50 


Choral Speaking Arrangements for the Junior High 
by Louise Abney 


Junior High School teachers will find in this book the basic theory and technique 
of choir organization and direction. With theory, Ceol wy vowel drills and 
voice exercises preparatory to a study of Choral + ray e text is adapted for 
use with boys and girls of high school age. Drills for developing correct vowel 
and consonant sounds through tongue-twisters and selected words encourage 
good speech. Do’s and Don’ts for teachers are an excellent guide, and technique 
in interpretation is clearly and simply outlined. 

A carefully chosen collection of poems and prose, widely contrasted in mood, 
theme, subject matter and treatment, possess definite ap to high school stu- 
dents. These poems are arranged and classified by the five types generally rec- 
ognized by leaders in the field. 

Teachers of literature will find in CHORAL SPEAKING ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH motivation for the study of poetry in Bang? Cott 7s 

ist Price $1. 


EXPRESSION COMPANY, Publishers Magnolia, Mass. 
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The School of Speech 
Northwestern University 


Evanston - Chicago, Illinois 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


> Over nine hundred majors in speech from forty-five states and foreign countries. | 


> A faculty and staff of ninety-five persons. 


> Departments of Instruction: Public Address and Group Communication; 
Theatre; Interpretation; Radio, Television, and Film; Speech Education; Com- 
municative Disorders—Speech Pathology, Language Pathology, Audiology. 


> Degrees in Speech: B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Ed.D. 


> The University Theatre; Workshop Theatre; Children’s Theatre; Speech, Lan- 


guage, and Hearing Clinics; Radio Station WNUR, closed-circuit television | 


studios; Readers Theatre and Chamber Theatre; intercollegiate forensics. 


> Undergraduate scholarships; graduate scholarships, fellowships, and assistant- | 
ships. 


A FRIENDLY CAMPUS ON THE SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


x * 


For information about the School of Speech, address 


James H. McBurney 


Dean of the School of Speech 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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The University of Michigan 


ANN ARBOR 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


e Speech Correction and Audiology 


e Oral Interpretation 
e Speech Science 
e Public Address 
Television 
e Pedagogy 
e Theatre 
e Radio 


Speech Clinic — Speech Research Laboratory 
Radio and Television Studios — Speech Library 
Trueblood Auditorium-Theatre — Frieze Arena Theatre 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre 


1961 1961 - 1962 
SUMMER SESSION First Semester 


June 26 - August 19 September 13 - February 3 


Qualified Graduate students should apply for graduate 
aids by writing to Horace H. Rackham School of Gradu- 
ate Studies for applications which must be filed between 
November 1 and February 1 of the academic year pre- 
ceding the one for which the fellowship is desired. 


